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NE autumn afternoon, close on thirty years ago, I was 
© raisins down the Mall at Simla with the late Mr. G. K. 

Gokhale. The Morley-Minto reforms (or, as we preferred 
to call them in India, the Minto-Morley reforms) had just been 
announced, and Gokhale was greatly excited over a measure 
of advance in India’s political life for which he had long 
laboured. In answer to some question about the future, he 
suddenly turned to me and said: “‘ From this beginning, if 
my people will only use their opportunities carefully and well, 
they will have self-government in fifty years.” Besides being 
a great patriot, Gokhale was also a very wise man; and his 
prophecy does not sound so startling to-day as it did at the 
time. Indeed, it is interesting to speculate how the advance 
might have developed if Gokhale’s condition had been fulfilled 
and Indian leaders had used their opportunities differently. 
In 1909 the Minto-Morley reforms came into operation, in an 
atmosphere of general goodwill. Twelve years later, in 1921, 
the second big forward move was made in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme. Just befere its inception, the atmosphere 
had gravely worsened, and the scheme never had a fair trial. 
If it had been wisely used and sympathetically worked, there 
is no reason why, in another twelve years, the project of the 
Simon Commission should not have been taken as the third 
step ; so that, within half the time which Gokhale allowed it, 
India would have been fully halfway along the road to self- 
government. 

There is nothing to be gained, however, by moralising over 
lost opportunities ; and despite them, we are—and we may 
legitimately take credit for the fact—not substantially behind 
Gokhale’s time-table. For within the last few weeks the third 
momentous stage has been reached, and the great provinces of 
India have become, in a very effective sense, self-governing in 
their own spheres. The boycott of the provincial cabinets by 
Congress (or advanced Nationalist) party had been raised, and 
in the six provinces where it had necessitated the formation of 
makeshift ministries, the leaders of the majorities in their 
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various legislatures are now taking over the administration. 
The impasse, while it lasted, was due partly to a legacy of 
silly braggadocio as to how the new constitution must be 
smashed, and partly to the indomitable Oriental instinct for 
bargaining in the hope of still further concessions. Mixed with 
these causes were the woeful mistrust and suspicion which 
have dogged all our efforts to prepare India for political man- 
hood. The blame is not, it must be admitted, all on one side ; 
we have been just as distrustful of the good faith of many 
Indian leaders as they have been of ours, and the charge of 
exploitation in the past is not always easy to rebut. But 
slogans in India have a tendency to degenerate into parrot- 
cries. The doctrine, assiduously preached by Mr. Jawahir Lal 
Nehru, that the new constitution is only a device for preserv- 
ing the vested interests of British officials and capitalists, has 
surely lost any truth it ever contained. It has also outlived 
its usefulness, as the more sensible Nationalists have come to 
realise. 

Whatever be the influences which ended the deadlock, the 
situation is now clear; in several of the chief provinces, 
Indian politicians whom we have hitherto known only as 
violent anti-government agitators are firmly established in 
the seats of power. How are they going to use their power? 
To this question no one can be insensible who has helped to 
build up British India, or who is concerned for her welfare or 
her relations with the British Commonwealth. The best 
answer of course is that which will be given in time by the 
deeds of the new ministers. But their deeds will in some 
measure—in a larger measure than we often imagine—be 
influenced by what is expected of them. If British opinion 
generally, and not only its more pessimistic sections, is con- 
vinced that nothing but disaster can ever come out of the new 
régime, then disaster is quite a probable issue. If on the 
other hand we believe—and show our belief by all reasonable 
co-operation and tolerance—that Indian ministers will make 
good, it is at least probable that they will do so. Distrust has 
begotten nothing but distrust in the past; it is time to try 
whether confidence is capable of begetting confidence. 

Congressmen who have accepted ministerial office are 
popularly credited with having to make a choice between two 
alternatives, and two only ; either, as a writer in last month’s 
Round Table puts it, “ to wreck the constitution and return 
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to the political wilderness, or to work the Act in order to 
prove that its limitations are such as to prevent the expression 
of Indian aspirations.” If these are the only options—and on 
that point there is a good deal more to be said—the second at 
least need not disturb us. There has never been any claim 
that the Act of 1935 is final: it is a milestone from which 
further advance will be measured. The solemnly declared 
policy of the British Parliament is “ the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire.” That development is obviously 
far from complete; whatever be the precise meaning of 
Dominion status, we all know its general import, and Dominion 
status is what Lord Halifax, when he was Viceroy, told India 
to work for. The proper way to work for it is within the frame 
of the new constitution; and if ministers of the Congress 
faith adopt this method, they will be doing nothing more or 
less than patriotic men have habitually done in those 
Dominions which have already achieved full self-government. 

Far more serious is the other suggested alternative. 
Officially, the Congress has been consistently and vehemently 
iconoclastic. The new constitution must be destroyed root 
and branch, by any means and at all costs. A Constituent 
Assembly must be convened to frame another scheme of 
government, based upon the people’s will. The whole con- 
ception of a federation with the States and a central federal 
government must go; the Princes must be told to mind their 
own business and democratise their own domains without 
delay. All this, and more like it, figured in the election 
addresses last year. Are these menaces now going to be trans- 
lated into action? An answer which finds favour with some 
observers is that, by taking office, the Congress has, so to 
speak, estopped itself from pursuing a policy of wrecking ; 
that the mere fact of holding portfolios is a tacit acceptance 
of the existing constitution. There is some force in this, but 
not too much. The logical dilemma is one from which the 
subtle Indian mind would have no difficulty in escaping ; the 
question of sabotage from within has been too often canvassed 
to cause any real embarrassment about reviving it now if so 
desired. 

Are there, however, only the two alternatives which our 
pessimists ascribe to the new ministers? Is there not a third? 
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Is it not conceivable that they should, on taking office, turn 
their minds to making a success of it, as the first and most 
effective evidence of their fitness for the responsibility with 
which they have not hitherto been entrusted? There are 
several important considerations which encourage the hope 
that this course may be adopted. The first is a purely practical 
consideration. Most of us who have had dealings with the 
more prominent members of the Congress party will admit 
that they include men of marked business capacity ; get them 
off the platform and away from politics, and their minds 
move, in the conduct of the ordinary extra-domestic affairs 
of life, on very much the same lines as our own. Men of that 
stamp find a special attraction in the organisation of a big 
going concern; and the governing of a province is not so 
dissimilar, except in size, from any other well-managed 
business. There will be an instinctive draw to the actual 
machinery, the handling of its levers, the calculation of its 
output ; and in the actual study of its complexities the old 
preconceived prejudices against it will tend to change into an 
interest in its efficiency. To this tendency there will be two 
potent auxiliaries. With one of them we are very familiar in 
our own land. How often has a new minister marched into 
his office in Whitehall, sworn to destroy its complacency and 
its red-tape, to upset its policy and uproot its traditions. 
How rapidly has his fire abated when he is brought up against 
the realities of the administration, and under the steadying 
influence of the permanent staff. It will not be very different 
in India. The Indian Civil Service has had plenty of calumny 
and abuse, but it has always been staunch to its job and it 
has seen India through many troubles in the past’; its loyalty 
to the new régime will be a powerful factor in getting ministers 
interested (as well as instructed) in their work. 

A second impulse in the same direction will be the new local 
patriotism which provincial autonomy is sure to engender. 
Hitherto the best brains among Indian politicians have been 
attracted to the central rather than the provincial spheres. 
There is already evidence that this tendency is being reversed. 
The levelling force of all-India demonstrations, with English 
as the only common language, will diminish. The individual 
characteristics of different provinces will gain in proportion, 
and rivalry—let us hope in good works—will develop. A 
healthy competition between the educational system of Madras 
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and Bengal, or between the sanitary services of the Punjab 
and Bombay, will make for the discouragement of revolu- 
tionary aspirations. 

This leads to another set of considerations. Few of us are 
without a streak of idealism somewhere, and the Congress is 
no exception; the ideal of social service has always had a 
place on its programme. Officialdom has at- times been 
sceptical of its sincerity in this respect, and a little scornful 
of its methods when they were not marked by efficiency. A 
bevy of young members of the Servants of India Society would 
descend upon a famine camp, to be told that they were only 
in the way; quite recently some attempts at relief in the 
earthquake area in Behar were the cause of similar unpleas- 
antness. But the sentiment, planted by Gokhale and fervently 
nurtured by Mr. Gandhi, has been growing steadily. In the 
Congress propaganda, as in Nehru’s autobiography, it has 
been extended into the realm of pure theory, but its sincerity 
can no longer be called in question. The opportunities for 
giving practical effect to it which ministers will now enjoy 
should help to strengthen their anchorage. After all these 
years of political controversy, India is showing signs of being 
tired of theorising, and it will expect the new governments to 
come down to realities and to put into practice their declared 
ideals of improvement in the condition of the people. 

Arguments practical and sentimental thus combine to 
render it unlikely that the worst will happen, in the shape of a 
deliberate assault upon the constitution. This forecast may 
turn out to be wrong, for an epidemic of insanity is afflicting 
the nations of the world to-day; but it is what we have a 
right to expect, for it would be impossible to conceive any- 
thing more sterile, or more damaging to both the welfare and 
the fair name of India, than the destruction of all the work 
and goodwill that is embodied in the Act of 1935. The Con- 
gress deserved their victories at the polls last spring. They 
had worked long and hard ; they had organised with ability ; 
many of their members had suffered much and sacrificed much 
for the cause. The task they have now undertaken calls for 
even higher qualities of heart and head. The British, by the 
labour of nearly two centuries, built up a structure of peace 
and security, of law and orderly government, which the new 
administration will be required by world opinion to maintain 
in its integrity. But more than that will be required ; Indian 
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statesmen will have to grapple with problems which the 
British, as people of an alien race, could not dare to handle. 
They are entitled to all our sympathy, and to any help for 
which they may call upon us. 

The range of problems ‘in India to-day is indeed immense. 
She is facing all the outstanding political and economic 
issues of the West, as well as those which are peculiar to 
herself. Is she, for example, to become a Communist State, 
or to stay in her present economic bondage? Ten years ago, 
such a question would have been unthinkable, so foreign is 
the Socialist conception to India’s whole philosophy of life ; 
to-day it is being hotly debated. Mr. Jawahir Lal Nehru set 
the fashion with a ranting, tearing denunciation of all 
capitalists, Indian or alien, and all landlords. His own creed 
professes to be Leninism, pure and unadulterated ; and few 
of his followers go the whole way with him. But Socialism in 
some form is rapidly gaining theoretical adherents, and the 
inner councils of the Congress are said to be sharply divided 
upon the issue. Though it has not yet come within the orbit 
of provincial administration, its repercussions have begun in 
threats of labour troubles of a kind wholly unfamiliar to 
Indian experience. At mass meetings of mill-hands in Calcutta 
in August they chanted a song with the refrain (translated) : 


The rich man’s dog lives in luxury while the workers’ children 
starve ; 

The workers’ watchword is to die fighting for bread ; 

The labourers have beat the drum and hoisted the flag ; 


and the flag they carried was emblazoned with the hammer 
and sickle. If this is the first shot in a class war between 
capital and labour, the new ministers will have their hands 
full. 

Graver still are the repercussions starting among the 
peasantry in certain provinces. The No-rent campaign which 
formed part of Mr. Gandhi’s civil disobedience movement is 
expanding into a general attack upon landlordism. Like all 
other classes of mankind, there are good and bad landlords in 
Northern India ; some of them are their tenants’ best friends 
and protectors ; a good many of them might well be exter- 
minated ; and a more liberal agrarian policy is much to be 
desired. That, however, is not the point at the moment ; the 
immediate anxiety is a widespread disaffection among a 
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credulous peasantry, fomented by Socialist preachers and 
capable of boiling up into a state of anarchy to which there 
would be no parallel since the Mutiny of 1857. It is not easy 
to overrate the potential seriousness of the situation. 

The racial or religious problem—so much harder for the 
Indian administrator than for the unconcerned Briton—is too 
well known to call for discussion. A new phase, however, 
promises to be fertile in trouble ; it is the growing antagonism 
between the old school of brahmanical orthodoxy and the 
radical wing of advanced Hinduism, which would raise the 
age of consent, open temples to the untouchables, and per- 
petrate other similar reforms. In its influence on educational 
policy, the odiwm theologicum is not unknown in England ; 
its devastation will be far wider in India. Another contro- 
versy in which orthodox and advanced opinion, both Hindu 
and Muslim, will shortly be at grips relates to Women’s 
Rights. Who in his senses would have imagined, twenty years 
ago, the possibility of birth control as a topic for discussion by 
Indian women? Still more fantastic would have been the 
idea of an Indian lady holding cabinet rank; and yet there 
she is, in the United Provinces. No human foresight can 
speculate in what direction the movement for emancipation 
will spread ; all that can be said is that its guidance, unless 
there is corresponding activity in female education, will be a 
task of extreme delicacy. 

When we turn to progress generally, and more particularly 
to progress in what the Congress is fond of calling the 
“‘ nation-building ” services, we find ourselves immediately 
in the most intractable of all the labours which await the new 
ministers—Finance. It is the one branch of the reforms 
scheme on which the British Government and Parliament 
have been less than candid; it was slurred over, with ex- 
pressions of vague optimism, by the Joint Committee and 
during the passing of the Act. We have had, it is true, a 
certificate from Sir Otto Niemeyer that the provinces, given 
certain subsidies from the central exchequer, are solvent. 
That, however, does not tell the whole story ; and Sir Otto’s 
award is being as roundly (and as undeservedly) abused as all 
previous attempts at a fair allocation of the Indian revenues 
between the central and the provincial budgets. The hard fact 
is that the resources of the Indian exchequer cannot now meet, 
and will not, until India has had her industrial revolution, be 
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ever able to meet, more than a fraction of the expenditure 
which the Indian patriot wants to incur. Even if all landlords 
were abolished, even if the military budget were cut in half 
and every British soldier withdrawn from the country, this 
would still be true. Mr. P. R. Srinavas, writing for the 
Financial Times in August, puts the case with a naive direct- 
ness: ‘for the present,” he says, “ there is no reason for 
alarm, though the situation is bristling with apparently in- 
soluble problems.”’ The crux is that taxation is already high 
for a country where wealth is badly distributed, and new 
taxes are hard to find; so that the provinces have little 
elasticity in their own resources, and it will be increasingly 
difficult for the central government to help them. The import 
tariff is so effectively protective that excise duties are being 
imposed to prevent the revenue from sagging. Revenue from 
intoxicants will disappear, if the Congress demand for pro- 
hibition prevails ; and a material easing of the burden upon 
land is another plank in the Congress platform. Estate duties 
present peculiar difficulties under the Hindu family system ; 
and taxation of agricultural incomes (at present exempt), 
though affording some temporary help, will prove a wasting 
asset, inasmuch as it will prevent capital from going back into 
the land, where it is desperately badly needed. The prospects, 
therefore, of providing at any early date the funds for am- 
bitious projects, such as universal primary education, pure 
water supplies and other equally desirable purposes, are bleak 
in the extreme; and many a promise of the impending 
millennium will have to be withdrawn. That is a political 
gymnastic with which we are not unfamiliar nearer home ; but 
it will be a trying experience for the prentice hands in India. 
In taking a forward view of the Indian situation, it is not 
easy to avoid a certain feeling of dismay at the vastness of the 
responsibilities which are being shouldered by comparatively 
inexperienced administrators; but the occasion is one for 
charity rather than pessimism. It is no longer a question of 
whether we did wisely or unwisely in handing over those 
responsibilities ; the question now is, how we can best help 
Indians to carry them for the greater good of the country and 
the welfare of its people. We can at any rate strive for a 
closer understanding of the Indian point of view than we 
have always displayed in the past; we can send our ver 
best men to the posts in India where Britishers will still be 
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employed ; and we can improve our social relations with 
Indians—a minor courtesy of which the importance cannot 
ever be exaggerated. 

In the foregoing, no forecast has been made for the central 
federation. At the moment the position is somewhat obscure. 
The Princes are in considerable measure losing the first flush 
of their enthusiasm for the federal idea, and are exchanging 
it for the uncongenial job of deciding how far they are pre- 
pared to part with their old powers and privileges. Hardly 
less painful for many of them is the pressure which is being 
applied from outside to transform themselves from autocrats 
into constitutional rulers ; for the malaise of British India is 
spreading rapidly into the States, and the picturesque old 
order is doomed. All that can be said at present is that the 
establishment of the federal government will take consider- 
ably longer than was anticipated, and that the peculiar make- 
shift character of the central government in the interval will 
impose a serious strain on the Viceroy and his counsellors. 

MEsTon. 


JAPAN’S NEW WAR. 


HEN trouble began in North China on July 7th, 
V y everybody, expressing the hope that it would soon 
be patched up, said, on the strength of the declara- 
tions on both sides, that neither Government wanted war. 
However, preparations went on, and as nothing but complete 
submission would satisfy Japan, and as General Chiang Kai- 
shek declared that China could not possibly submit to such 
terms, there was no interruption on either side of the pre- 
parations and prosecution of war. The quarrel is a very old 
one between China and Japan, and those predisposed in 
favour of Japan have often dwelt on Japan’s need for ex- 
pansion, owing to the rapid increase of her own population. 
These advocates of Japanese expansion are found in greatest 
abundance in Australia and California, and their generosity 
in giving to Japan whatever she wants on the Asiatic main- 
land is inspired by the fear that she might some day be trying 
to force an entry to the Great Open Spaces. In the Japanese 
official declarations regarding the war now being waged, the 
common prosperity of China and Japan is mentioned as one 
of the things that Japan aims at, but nothing is said about 
Japan’s million a year increase and the need for more breath- 
ing space. Japan could make out a case for it, but she would 
have to show that because the countries which have room to 
spare will neither admit Japanese nor buy Japanese goods, 
she was turning to China, who has a population problem of her 
own and cannot afford to buy much more than she buys 
already. That, however, would be much nearer the truth 
than the feeble excuses regarding China’s persistent anti- 
Japonism and her provocations to Japan. 

There can be no doubt that from 1915 onwards there has 
been a militarist dream in Japan of conquering all China. 
Hideyoshi, the sixteenth-century Oriental Napoleon, is magni- 
fied, and his megalomaniac dream of annexing China to Japan 
has become the serious ambition of the Japanese soldier. If 
England at a great distance and in spite of many difficulties 
can hold India, it should be easy for Japan to hold China. It 
is not often necessary to introduce this comparison, but it is 
brought in when difficulties are talked about. And it is argued 
that, as in India, the disappearance of corrupt native govern- 
ments would bring a positive sense of relief and a willing 
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loyalty to Japan. It is true that hitherto neither the Koreans 
nor the Formosans have shown any gratitude whatever, in 
spite of an improvement in economic conditions ; and it has 
been reported that Manchukuo troops have struck a blow for 
freedom by breaking out into mutiny after nearly six years 
of the independence that Japan brought to them. But 
though the Japanese military men are so exasperating in their 
requirements wherever they rule that even the Japanese 
civilians can hardly put up with them, they are thoroughly 
convinced of their talents as pacificators. 

Japan, however, was checked in 1915, when she presented 
the Twenty-one Demands, the acceptance of which would 
have reduced China to vassalage, and still further checked in 
1922, when at Washington she had to forgo part of what she 
had gained in 1915. But Manchuria was always in the fore- 
ground of her desires. She had constantly reminded herself 
that she had expended “blood and treasure” in saving 
Manchuria from Russia; she assumed a “ special position,” 
and one of her many annoyances was that, though she did 
much as she liked in Manchuria, she could not import coal 
and iron thence except on equal terms with other imports of 
the same commodities. Then Manchuria became the “ granary 
of Asia,” ‘‘ Japan’s lifeline,” and other fanciful names of the 
same sort, though, as a matter of fact, Japan exports rice and 
wheat flour to Manchuria in increasing quantities, not to 
speak of oranges and other foodstuffs, and imports no cereals 
—unless the word be so comprehensive as to include soya 
beans. 

But there were rich undeveloped lands in Manchuria, and 
though the last thing the Japanese farmer wanted to do was 
to develop them, the dream continued. Owing to poverty and 
over-population in the North of China, extensive emigration 
to Manchuria took place, amounting to a million a year—a 
rate at which the population of Japan could have been kept 
stable, or even lessened, as a large proportion of the emigrants 
would have been of childbearing age. This mass movement 
was regarded with mixed feelings by the empire-builders. On 
the one hand they boasted of it as proof of the virtues of 
Japanese influence in Manchuria; on the other, the more 
Manchuria was settled by the Chinese, the more remote 
became the chances that the Japanese would ever till the 
Manchurian soil; and there was the danger that a thickly 
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settled Manchuria might look with more favour on Russia 
than on Japan, though a large and industrious population 
would be an excellent market for Japanese goods, and would 
be able to furnish food-grains in return—for the country was 
potentially a “ granary,” though it was rather premature to 
give it that description. 

For years the Japanese had sought by all sorts of fallacious 
arguments to prove that Manchuria was not an integral part 
of China, and when Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang accepted 
office from the Nanking Government, hoisted its flag, and 
declared his allegiance to it, he sealed his own fate. The “ un- 
settled issues ” between Japan and Manchuria were listed, 
soon amounting to some hundreds, and then came the alleged 
railway outrage, and the seizure of Manchuria. As if to 
emphasise the aggression, there was the attack on Shanghai 
shortly after. This was so meekly acquiesced in by the 
Powers that further steps were almost certain. 

But the resistance of the Chinese had been more obstinate 
than ever before. The Chinese showed that they could be as 
good soldiers as anybody when they were keen on their job, 
which they never had been before. Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek saw that for the salvation of China there were two 
things needful, national solidarity and training in arms. 
These two ends he sedulously followed, and when he suc- 
ceeded in coming to terms with the peasant revolt officially 
styled the Communist-bandits, as well as in the difficult task 
of allying Canton with Nanking, it was spoken of in Japan 
as though it were a flagrant piece of double-crossing. Japanese 
officers had been striving to create autonomous provinces in 
North China, and now that they saw their plans for detaching 
North China from the Nanking Government frustrated, they 
decided that it was time to strike. This they did in July, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Peking, and they announced 
the intention of regarding this as a local incident. Most 
critics abroad applauded this idea, thinking it a good thing 
that hostilities should not spread. But settling it as a local 
incident meant ignoring all Nanking’s authority in the North, 
and this Chiang Kai-shek refused to countenance. 

So again the Japanese struck at Shanghai, knowing that if 
they waited longer the Chinese might increase in solidarity, 
in armed strength, and even in financial power. It was a 


golden opportunity. Russia might possibly be glad of a 
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foreign diversion in order to turn people’s attention from 
domestic troubles—but that is a very dangerous expedient 
unless victory is certain in a very short space of time—and 
feeling between Russia and Germany was tense at the 
moment. Britain was sore perplexed over the Spanish trouble 
and the threat to her security in the Mediterranean. The 
United States was in the midst of President Roosevelt’s great 
effort to create a new economic system, and could not be 
bothered with foreign distractions. Such an opportunity 
could hardly occur again, and Japan chose it to strike a blow 
for the establishment of her dominance in China, and, as her 
Minister for War has expressed it, to break all fighting spirit 
in the Chinese army. 

At the time of the detachment of Manchukuo from China, 
General Araki, as Minister for War, expatiated on the profit 
that would accrue to Japan from the adventure. Man is an 
economic animal, and no political movement is completely 
satisfactory unless, besides glory, protection, and the rest, 
there is also an economic profit. There was a rush to invest 
money in Manchuria, until Mr. Takahashi got alarmed and 
had a serious quarrel with the military men about it. 

The favourite fancy of the militarists was that Japan would, 
with Manchukuo, form a self-sufficing economic unit. They 
believed that with Manchurian coal, iron, and shale oil, 
timber, cattle and agricultural products, Japan could get 
along quite well without the rest of the world; and very 
likely she could—but it would involve the scrapping on a very 
large scale of Japan’s existing industrial equipment. A lot of 
her ships would be no longer required ;_her silk production 
is far greater than her own empire and Manchukuo could 
consume ; so is her manufacture of cotton and rayon. But it 
cannot be denied that in these days, when statesmen are 
concerned about the balance of trade, when over-production 
is a bugbear, and tariff walls grow higher, the idea of a self- 
sufficient empire is not without its attractions. British 
economists dally with it, and so do Americans and Russians. 
They find almost insuperable obstacles to the realisation of 
any such dream, however, so it was inevitable that the much 
smaller unit of Japan-plus-Manchuria should fail to show 
even the beginnings of self-sufficiency. Japan could not wait. 
A slow process of forcing Japan and Manchuria to supply each 
other with all requirements might be feasible, but the greatest 
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attraction in self-sufficiency is the ability to make war even 
though trade may be cut off. Perhaps this will some day turn 
out to be an illusion, but for the present it is the soldier- 
politician’s chief desire to be able to stand a siege for as long 
as may be required. 

The shortcomings of the quasi-annexation of Manchuria as 
a means of creating a self-contained economic and military 
unit were soon apparent, and eyes were turned on North 
China. Less than a hundred years ago, the missionary 
travellers Huc and Gabet found Manchuria very productive 
of cotton; but the enthusiasm with which the question of 
growing cotton in the newly formed State of Manchukuo was 
taken up suddenly seemed to peter out. It was very much 
easier to get it from India, and the agreement whereunder 
Japan had to buy raw cotton from India if she wanted to sell 
India her textiles stood in the way for the present. It was 
suggested that North China was a better field for cotton than 
Manchuria, and also possessed mineral wealth of better 
quality than Manchuria could show. So penetration into 
North China was very vigorously prosecuted, with, in due 
course, the organisation of “ special trade,” which meant the 
defiance of the Chinese Customs and the collection of a much 
smaller import duty on Japanese goods entering Tientsin, 
This revenue paid for the gang that levied it and also for 
autonomous political councils created by the Japanese for 
promoting their interests in the name of local independence. 

However, there was not sufficient appreciation in North 
China of the sincerity of Japan’s intentions, and there flared 
up on July 7th this year one of those military encounters 
which light the flames of war. The sequence of events was so 
much like that of 193 1-2—a great grab in the north followed bya 
terrific blow at Shanghai—that it seemed to be the repetition 
of a formula for aggression. In both cases the ostensible 
reasons for the attack on Shanghai were similar. In 1932 
Shanghai presumed to interpose with a boycott of Japanese 
goods in defiance of Japan’s reasonable desire to settle the 
Manchurian question on the basis of Manchuria being quite 
different from China and not subject to the Nanking Govern- 
ment. But these big questions do not explode by themselves. 
They must have a detonator, and in 1932 the killing of a couple 
of Japanese priests who were defiantly making a noisy pro- 
cession served. 
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On the present occasion there was a similar difference of 
opinion as to the bounds of the authority of Nanking. A 
trifling business about a missing soldier became the basis for 
a charge that the Chinese had refused to act upon an alleged 
undertaking that any official of whom the Japanese army 
disapproved should be removed; and this led to some 
artillery work and the occupation of Peking, and the 
announcement that the affair would be settled locally—that 
is to say, that Nanking was not to pretend to any authority 
henceforth over any part of North China. Nanking refused, 
and to punish this insolence there must be another blow 
farther south ; and as it was not convenient to strike direct 
at Nanking (though it was bombed from the air within a few 
days) Shanghai was selected again for punishment. Again a 
detonator was required—and found. A Japanese officer 
visited the Hungjao aerodrome, and marched in, ignoring the 
sentry’s challenge. The sentry had no option but to shoot. 
The immediate response was death and devastation. The 
Chinese proposed a joint inquiry into the affair, but it was 
brusquely refused. Later, when the Japanese shot the 
British Ambassador, in circumstances that afforded no 
justification whatever, they required time for an inquiry, 
abused the British consent by prolonging it unreasonably, 
and finally wriggled out of the responsibility with subterfuges 
that insulted the intelligence. 

There have been many instances of wars being begun by 
some trifling occurrence. There was always some larger cause 
behind. In this case the larger cause is as inadequate as the 
proximate one—it consists in a charge that the Chinese have 
failed to understand that all their chastisements at the hands 
of the Japanese have been for their good, and have hated the 
Japanese instead of loving them. When we look behind this 
for an adequate cause, all we can find is greed and ambition. 

In the Imperial Diet the civilian Premier has vied with the 
Defence Ministers in breathing out threatenings and slaughter. 
China is to be beaten to her knees and all the fighting spirit 
of her soldiers destroyed ; and, in the affair of the shooting 
of the British Ambassador, the Minister for the Navy is 
content to declare that he cannot imagine the Japanese navy 
attacking civilians, though the spokesman for Admiral 
Hasegawa, in command at Shanghai, has said that if the 
Chinese do not show the proper submissiveness that should 
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follow the attacks made on their military men, the navy will 
have to take steps against civilians—so such action is not so 
unimaginable after all. Besides, the greater part of the 
bombing and shelling has been directed from the beginning 
against the defenceless civil population of unfortified areas. 

The question has been discussed of the Northern Provinces 
added to Manchukuo and the Japanese Empire forming an 
economic unit, and some scepticism of the effectiveness of the 
prescription has been expressed. It is evidently the intention 
of the Japanese Government to destroy the Government of 
China so as to prevent the growth of a strong and independent 
State. In the North the weakness of China has been made an 
excuse for attacking her, on the ground that a weak State as 
a neighbour is always dangerous, as it will conspire with some 
stronger State against Japan. Now that China has been 
showing signs of strength, she is to be crushed because that 
also threatens Japan. 

And what of the future? There are some who make easy 
prophecies of the bankruptcy of Japanasa result of her military 
excesses. But the might of China, which Japan is crushing, is 
still very much in the bud, and presents no very difficult 
military problem—though the Chinese have shown in Man- 
churia that they can be very troublesome as guerilla fighters. 
If we may expect history to repeat itself, we shall see an easy 
victory for the Japanese, and another large slice detached 
from Nanking—perhaps an abolition of Nanking itself as a 
political capital, and a Government established in Canton, 
which will learn to look to Japan to help in the task of making 
Hongkong useless. On Christmas Day in 1932 a military com- 
muniqué was published in Tokyo stating that the Japanese 
army was determined to extirpate the Kuomintang, whose 
relation to the Nanking Government is similar to that of the 
Communist party to the Government in Moscow. That will 
probably be done, though it will leave something smaller 
but more radical in its place. 

The special hostility shown to the Chinese Customs service 
and the successful detachment of the Manchurian ports from 
its functioning suggests another line of possible development. 
At Tientsin, Japanese goods have established a special posi- 
tion for themselves—the “ special trade” run by gangsters 
with the help of the Japanese army. The selection of Shanghai 
as the place of attack is inspired at least in part by the fact 
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that this will do the greatest injury to foreign trade. Anti- 
Japanese feelings will not prevent the Chinese from buying in 
the cheapest market, and the Japanese will be invincibly the 
cheapest goods if they get as easy entry as at Tientsin. The 
capture of Customs launches at Canton by the Japanese navy 
and their bombardment at Ningpo indicate a particular 
interest in the Chinese Customs ; and among the possibilities 
of the settlement is this: that the Japanese will undertake 
responsibility of the Chinese Customs and will guarantee the 
payments due on the loans that are secured on the Customs. 
If it be sufficiently plainly shown that nobody else will stand 
much chance in China and that the Japanese will permit no 
duties to be charged on their goods, and so have it in their 
power to ruin the Customs as a revenue-producing organisa- 
tion, then the bondholders will be on Japan’s side. She can 
get away with it if she only has the nerve, and just now she 
seems to baulk at nothing. 

There are ways in which Japan could be brought to reason. 
If the British Empire, America and Russia agreed not to 
supply any petroleum or cotton, and to close their ports to 
Japanese ships, this would pull her up short in her wild 
career; but the producers of these commodities would raise 
such an outcry about being made to bear the burden that 
this is hardly practicable. As for the financial factor, the 
military men care nothing for that. They would like Japan, 
with her economic unit complete, to go into seclusion again 
and cultivate a greater Japonism than has been. 

A. Morcan Younc, 


Late Editor The Japan Chronicle. 
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BRITAIN AND ITALY. 
A T last the time seems to have arrived when Britain and 


Italy can meet to discuss their respective interests, with 

a view to reaching a definite understanding to their 
mutual benefit. During the last two years conditions have 
been inappropriate for any attempt to reach a rapprochement, 
and there has been little result from the general agreement of 
January this year. The Spanish civil war has been held up 
as the great obstacle to better relations, and in some quarters 
the whole blame has been put on Italy. In reality the Spanish 
imbroglio would never have produced a crisis endangering the 
peace of Europe were it not for the suspicion and mistrust 
with which Britain and Italy viewed one another at the time. 
Each was apprehensive of the intentions of the other in the 
Mediterranean and Red Seas. But that was at a period when 
feelings of different kinds were running high on both sides, 
and the most futile newspaper polemics were in full blast. 
Now, fortunately, calm has succeeded the storm, and the 
realities of British-Italian relations have emerged from this 
quagmire of hallucinations and “ phobias.” 

That this should take place sooner or later was a foregone 
conclusion, as the political relations between the two countries 
are based on nothing less than geographical facts, which 
neither dictator nor democracy can change. Our relations 
with certain countries have been predestined, and with these 
countries we cannot afford to be on unfriendly terms any more 
than they can be on unfriendly terms with us. The two most 
obvious cases in point are France and Italy. France is our 
neighbour across the Channel, and for this reason alone Anglo- 
French relations must be cordial unless we or the French want 
trouble. Similarly, Italy is our neighbour in the Mediterranean 
through which pass our main lines of communication with the 
East. For this reason alone friendship with Italy is essential 
if we want peace for our people and tranquillity for our trade. 
For the same reason British friendship is just as important to 
Italy. Whether we like the French or Italians and vice-versa, 
or whether we approve of each other’s form of government or 
method of policy, has nothing to do with the case in point. 
International affairs deal with the material interests of nations, 
in the adjustment or non-adjustment of which sentiment 
plays no part. Sentiment can only be useful when adjustment 
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of mutual interests has been brought about, and has reached 
a definite state of maturity. Any attempt to introduce the 
sentimental factor in judging a situation, or in trying to 
reconcile differences, can only lead to dangerous mistakes. 

A strange aspect of the British-Italian quarrel is that, with 
the psychological differences removed, there is practically 
nothing left. British and Italian interests are complementary, 
if they are not identical, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Yet Italy has been suspicious that 
Britain wants everything her own way in that area, while 
Britain has feared further expansion as a part of Italian policy. 
But once these “ phobias ” have been removed, it will be 
obvious that the interests of each country can best be served 
by mutual co-operation. 

Before examining British and Italian interests respectively, 
and the directions in which mutual co-operation can be 
beneficial to the interests of each country and to peace in 
general, it is as well to realise some of the divergencies of 
outlook that make for misunderstanding, and some of the 
circumstances in which these divergencies become apparent. 
In the first place, Britain is a northern country with a cold, 
damp climate; her people are Anglo-Saxon in race, chiefly 
Protestant in religion, and the majority are occupied in 
industry. Italy, on the other hand, enjoys a pleasant, sunny 
and drier climate ; her people are Latin in race, almost entirely 
Catholic in religion, and the majority are occupied in agri- 
culture. With these four fundamental differences there must 
be a great divergence of outlook towards many aspects of life. 
While the Italian is inclined to suspect the cool and measured 
utterances of British speakers, the Briton often fails to make 
allowance for the natural exuberance of the Italian orator. 
The subject-matter of political speeches, and the objects for 
which they are made, are too often misunderstood in the 
other country and even at times wrongly translated. Not only 
are there many pitfalls in the translation of Italian into 
English and vice-versa, but the general impression conveyed 
to the reader after translation often differs widely from that 
intended by the speaker for the original audience. And to this 
must be added incorrect reporting by newspaper corre- 
spondents and incomplete publication of speeches by news- 
papers. With two temperaments so different from one 
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another it is natural that the same event should produce 
entirely different reactions. 

Also, what happens in one country is apt to be judged in 
the other according to conditions very different from those 
actually prevailing where the event occurred. For example, a 
Bishop of the Church of England can express from the pulpit 
his own personal political convictions, which are accepted as 
such by his hearers. But, when a report of his sermon reaches 
Italy, his words are regarded by most people as being inspired 
by a higher authority. The average Italian knows that his 
own Catholic Bishop cannot express political views without 
the approval of the Holy See, and he takes the utterance of the 
English Bishop as of much greater significance than is really 
the case. Similarly the Italian, who has a Press controlled by 
the Government, finds it hard to believe that British news- 
papers are independent of such influence. He has possibly 
heard of occasions when the Foreign Office has asked news- 
paper editors to avoid publishing material detrimental to a 
certain line of policy, and wonders why unfriendly articles 
continue to appear when the British Government professes a 
policy of friendship. He does not realise that such requests 
would become ineffective unless reserved for special occasions. 
In the same way the British reader, or even visitor to Italy, 
is naturally apt to judge what he reads, sees or hears according 
to the standards to which he is accustomed. He too often fails 
to make allowance for the ways of a people differing from him- 
self in so many important respects. 

Moreover, he finds it difficult to appreciate that what may 
seem almost trivial to him may be vital to an Italian, while it 
almost “shocks ” him to see the Italians deal lightly with 
what seem to him to be serious matters. Apart altogether 
from the different forms of government favoured by the 
British and Italian races respectively, there is a marked 
contrast in sense of values, partly due to the thoroughly 
Catholic nature of the Italian people. Not only are most 
Italians good Catholics, but Italy has now succeeded Spain 
and Austria~-Hungary as the champion of the Catholic Church 
in Europe. As the Italian Government closely co-operates in 
many questions with the Holy See, it naturally follows that 
Italians attach the utmost importance to issues that do not 
concern non-Catholics like ourselves. In a sense, therefore, 


Italian policy should be regarded as “‘ Catholic Christian ” 


' 
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as well as “ Italian,” just as Soviet policy should be judged 
on its ‘‘ Russian ”’ as well as its “‘ Communist ” basis. There 
is also the Latin love of logic, which appeals little to the British 
mind ; but this should not hamper our relations with Italy 
any more than our relations with France. There is, however, 
one factor of the greatest importance to the future of British- 
Italian relations. We in this country must realise that Italy 
is now a Great Power in every sense of the term, and is no 
longer a nation that will conveniently fall into line with the 
wishes of a stronger Britain. She is now an equal, seeking 
friendship with us on terms of equality and willing to consort 
with us in world affairs. In this policy lie her best interests, 
provided that this basis of absolute equality is preserved. 

Let us now examine the respective interests of the two 
countries, the first of which is the maintenance of European 
peace. While there are few who dispute the statement that 
Britain is working for peace as the basis of her foreign policy, 
there are still many who distrust Italy in this respect. Yet it 
stands to reason that Italy needs peace for protective pur- 
poses in Europe, while she develops her new Empire in Africa. 
This reason alone is sufficient to convince anyone who has seen 
what is being done in Italian East Africa; but, apart from 
this, Italian security in Europe relies on a maintenance of 
equilibrium in Austria and the Danube basin. Italy has as 
much to gain by peace as she has to lose by war. 

In the Mediterranean, British and Italian interests are 
chiefly concerned with communications, although other con- 
siderations have to be taken into account. On the British side, 
there is the imperial route to India and the Far East va 
Gibraltar, Malta and the Suez Canal by sea, and va Marseilles, 
Brindisi, Athens and Alexandria by air. On the Italian side, 
there are communications with Libya, and the East African 
route to Massawa and Mogadishu, ports for Abyssinia ; also 
the Rome-Addis Abeba air route wa Benghazi, Egypt and 
the Sudan. There are three outlets—Gibraltar, the Suez 
Canal and the Straits—two of which are controlled by Britain 
and one by Turkey. With regard to the last-named outlet, 
let it be remembered that this is the general route between the 
Black Sea and Western Europe, which connects Russia’s 
ports in the south with Leningrad and those in the north. 
Although Britain has an alternative route via the Cape, the 
value of the Red Sea route to India is immense, especially as 
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it now runs parallel to the air route via Baghdad and the 
Persian Gulf. This is now more than ever a vital link in the 
whole British imperial system, and British tonnage tops the 
list in the Suez Canal returns. But now that Italy has secured 
an East African Empire, her tonnage comes second on the list 
in the Canal, which is the only practicable line of communica- 
tions with her Red Sea possessions. While Italy controls no 
outlet from the sea by which she is enclosed, she largely 
depends on her ex-Mediterranean trade. Eighty-six per cent. 
of Italy’s trade is sea-borne, of which 70 per cent. passes 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, 17 per cent. through the 
Suez Canal, and 13 per cent. through the Dardanelles. In 1934 
the total trade by these three outlets anounted approximately 
to 17 million tons. Similarly, Italy’s communications with her 
East African possessions are under the control of others, as 
also her shipping connections with America, South Africa and 
the Far East. Hence, complete freedom of action throughout 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas is vital to Italy. 

Hitherto British interests in the Mediterranean have been 
protected by the Royal Navy based on Gibraltar and Malta, 
with British troops and aircraft in Gibraltar, Malta, Egypt 
and Palestine. Italy, on the other hand, has her naval, 
military and air forces distributed between the mother 
country, Libya, the island of Pantelleria, Rhodes, and the 
island of Leros in the Dodecanese. As Italy holds the central 
part of the Mediterranean—between Sicily and Tripoli—with 
her fortified island of Pantelleria, Britain holds Malta at the 
point where the Gibraltar-Suez and Italy-Tripoli communica- 
tions cross each other. Britain and Italy can therefore 
become grave dangers to one another at this point of transit 
intersection. Pantelleria is geographically the Italian counter- 
part of Malta, just as farther east Cyprus is the British 
counterpart of Rhodes and the Dodecanese. Although Cyprus 
has hitherto played an insignificant part in the British de- 
fensive scheme, it is likely to assume importance in the future 
owing to the new Anglo-Egyptian Treaty and British interests 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. Rhodes is of special importance 
to Italy as a half-way house to Smyrna and Alexandretta, 
and on account of Italy’s important trade with Turkey. The 
island also flanks the route to the Straits. 

Apart from the question of communications, British 
interests in the Mediterranean are as follows. A friendly and 
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passive Spain is most desirable for the safety of Gibraltar. 
French friendship is needed because of Algeria and Tunis, 
with the French fortified base at Bizerta. From this point to 
Sicily is the narrowest part of the Mediterranean, and this is 
one of the reasons why Britain must also be on good terms 
with Italy. Farther east a friendly Greece is needed on the 
A®gean as an approach to the Straits, and for the same reason 
a friendly Turkey. But it is also important from the British 
standpoint that Turkey’s status quo should be preserved, 
partly because of the Straits and partly on account of British 
interests in Palestine, Transjordan and Iraq, and the oil pipe- 
line from the Iraq coalfields to Haifa. Lastly, British interests 
in Egypt are vital owing to the Suez Canal, but there is no 
longer any British responsibility for foreigners or minorities 
in that country. 

Italian interests, as far as communications are concerned, 
are almost identical with ours in principle if not in actual 
detail. In other respects they are chiefly concerned with 
Italian supremacy in the Adriatic and commercial interests in 
Turkey, Egypt and the Levant. Besides having probably the 
largest foreign community in Egypt (there has been no census 
since 1927), Italy has an extensive service of steamships in 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and pursues a policy of eastern 
economic penetration. In the Adriatic there is no conflict 
between British and Italian policy provided that tranquillity 
is preserved; nor is there any British objection to Italian 
economic penetration eastward or in Egypt as long as 
political forces are not brought into play. In view of her 
newly acquired East African possessions, it is obvious that 
Italy will want a place on the Board of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, to which she is entitled under the terms of the Con- 
cession and Statutes as one of the countries “‘ principally 
interested.” 

As Britain has no desire to extend her interests, the only 
possible source of conflict lies in Italy wanting to establish 
spheres of influence clashing with existing British interests. 
But the Italians have not been so sure that Britain has no 
ageressive designs as far as they are concerned, nor has Britain 
been satisfied as to Italy’s intentions. The January agree- 
ment, by which each nation agreed to recognise and respect 
the rights and interests of the other, was too general in 
terms to dissipate the suspicion on both sides. Each nation 
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continued to suspect the other of aiming at supremacy in the 
Mediterranean, and the circumstances of the conflict in Spain 
made matters worse. Situated as she is in a land-locked sea, 
and almost surrounded by water, Italy naturally attaches 
vital importance to her outlets. Her chief concern in Spain is 
that Gibraltar should not in any circumstances come under 
the control of a Spanish government hostile to Italy, especially 
in view of Russia’s influence there and her access to the 
Mediterranean through the Straits. With the Communist 
danger in Greece and the future of Turkey uncertain, the 

osition in Spain completes an ugly picture in the eyes of the 

talians; and they do not think that Britain takes this 
Russian threat sufficiently seriously. This is one of the points 
calling for settlement during the present negotiations, and it 
looks as if a solution could be found in a system of mutual 
guarantee between the three great Mediterranean Powers— 
Britain, France and Italy—by which the free passage of the 
Mediterranean and its outlets would be safeguarded against 
any interference. The time has surely come when these vital 

oints in world communications should cease to be controlled 
E any one nation. In the Mediterranean there is room for 
Britain, France and Italy to pursue their respective activities 
without suspecting each other of evil intent. Co-operation is 
in the interests of all, while strife must involve all in incal- 
culable damage without benefiting anyone. The same 
applies to the Red Sea, where both Britain and Italy are 
opposed to the establishment of any European Power on the 
eastern shore. The reports that Italy has designs in this 
direction are as empty as those that she has designs on Egypt 
or the Sudan. 

We now come to the benefits to be derived from British- 
Italian co-operation. Assuming that fundamentally the 
greatest obstacle to European appeasement is the continual 
feud between France and Germany, it follows that Britain 
and Italy practically hold in their hands the destinies of the 
future. While Britain is on terms of close friendship with 
France, Italy has established what is known as the “ Rome- 
Berlin axis.” If a British-Italian rapprochement can be 
brought about, a bridge will have been built between what 
may be regarded as two opposing camps; and a foundation 
will have been laid for bringing together the four great Powers 
with a view to maintaining peace by a practical recognition 
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of mutual interests. Also, the effect of regularising British- 
Italian relations would have wide ramifications in Central 
Europe and the Near East, where differences between the 
great Powers have disturbing repercussions. 

With the free passage of the Mediterranean guaranteed, 
and the rights and interests of Britain and Italy more closely 
defined than in the January agreement, there would only 
remain the question of British-Italian co-operation in Africa. 
Here a beginning has already been made by a mutual agree- 
ment for Italian transit through British Somaliland, but there 
remains the larger question of transit through Port Sudan and 
the Nile to Western Abyssinia. In this vast area of great 
agricultural wealth there are four natural transit routes 
between Abyssinia and the Sudan, the full opening up of 
which would greatly benefit the Italians and bring con- 
siderable revenue to the Sudan. As the Egyptians are fully 
alive to the opportunity of making good use of the new 
situation, an understanding between Britain and Italy is all 
that is now necessary to prepare the way for co-operation on 
these lines. There are many other ways in which Britain and 
Italy can help one another in Africa ; while, as in Europe and 
in the Mediterranean, any form of strife would here also be 
disastrous to both countries. The present situation in the Far 
East shows how impotent is Europe when divided against 
herself ; yet the facility with which the Italians have sent 
a battalion of Savoy Grenadiers from Addis Abeba to 
Shanghai shows what valuable friends they can now become, 
While the naval, military and air power of Italy can be a 
grave challenge to Britain in some of the most vulnerable 
parts of her Empire, that of a friendly Italy can be a great 
additional source of strength in the struggle to maintain the 
peace of the world. 

There is, therefore, every reason why Britain and Italy 
should arrange on practical lines a partnership to bring 
additional security and greater prosperity to both nations. 
By so doing they would be rendering a valuable service to the 
interests of peace. But in an upset world neither nation must 
allow itself to be sidetracked by the actions and influences of 
those who profess peace and are ingeniously working for war. 

E. W. Porson NEwman. 


CATALONIAN CHRONICLE. 


F Catalonia, having suppressed the Army revolt of July 

19th, 1936, in no more than forty-eight hours, has since 

been enjoying the advantages of remoteness from the 
battle-front of the Spanish Civil War and something like 
normal conditions of life, it has also had harder words spoken 
about it by its friends than any other region in the Valencia 
Government’s slowly diminishing territory. The principal 
charge brought against it is that it has remained aloof from 
the war and made insufficient contributions to the anti- 
Fascist campaigns. Until reliable figures become available, 
this cannot be definitely disproved, but all the probabilities 
are against its being accurate. In the first place, history 
reveals the Catalonians as a people with an intense love of 
liberty and an intense loyalty to those with whom they 
collaborate in a common cause. In the second place, it seems 
most likely that, if the insurgents push eastwards from 
Madrid, Valencia will prove more vulnerable than Barcelona, 
and that the latter city, which twice in its history has suffered 
long sieges, will be the scene of the Popular Front Govern- 
ment’s last stand: it would therefore seem a wise policy for 
the Catalonians to accumulate the largest possible quantity 
of war material there and to keep an effective defence force 
rather than to use up its energies at this stage in the war, 
especially in expeditions which have little likelihood of success. 
Catalonians, who have always been much more practical than 
Castilians, can probably be trusted to plan wisely without 
their aid. 

But, quite apart from this, the facts hardly suggest that 
Catalonia has failed to play its part in the struggle. Only 
three days after General Goded’s surrender in Barcelona, 
Catalonian militiamen in large numbers were entraining for 
the Aragonese front, in the hope of taking Huesca and Sara- 
gossa at an early date. Four days more, and they had 
captured Caspe and were pressing towards Huesca. That 
their Aragonese campaign has borne no fruit is due at least in 
part to the subsequent calls made upon Catalonian forces for 
the defence of Madrid. In Barcelona itself, meanwhile, a 
large automobile factory had in forty-eight hours been turned 
into a munitions factory, and within a few weeks every kind 
of concern capable of manufacturing war material was doing 
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so. Men were working sixty hours a week and in their spare 
time were drilling voluntarily for defence purposes: by the 
middle of February the numbers to be seen training nightly 
in the Plaga de Catalunya and the Rambles alone were 
estimated at fifteen thousand. The accredited representative 
in England of the Anarcho-Syndicalist Unions claims that 
during the autumn of 1936 various offers of these Unions to 
organise or aid the defence of Madrid were refused by the 
Popular Front Government.* It is certain that Madrid owes 
much to the Catalonian Anarcho-Syndicalist leader Durruti, 
who early in November left the Aragonese front, where for 
three months he had been directing operations, and led to the 
defence of the capital no fewer than 15,000 men belonging to 
the International Brigade, falling in action on November 
2oth. The great Catalonian recruiting movement of February 
1937 must have thrown tens of thousands more men into the 
struggle, and the inauguration of instruction camps in March 
put this movement on a more substantial basis. Throughout 
the spring and summer, appeals were broadcast through press 
and radio, and both headlines and posters drummed into the 
people such slogans as : 


The Catalonian front is Madrid ! 
To-day’s watchword: Help Madrid! Help Madrid! 


Men, arms and provisions: for Madrid! 


During the winter and spring, again, refugees, both from 
Castile and from the country around Malaga flocked into 
Catalonia, where food was relatively plentiful, until at the 
end of June, according to figures supplied by the Catalan 
Home Minister, Sr. Sbert, 350,000 refugees were actually in 
Catalonia and provision was being made for 200,000 more, 
while in the civil hospitals of Catalonia there were 1,943 non- 
Catalonians to 1,764 Catalonians, and in sanatoria, 355 to 
238.t In the following month, it was officially announced 
that Catalonia had sent to Madrid 2,000,000 pesetas in money 
and as much again in kind, and that a further 1,000,000 
pesetas had been deposited for the same purpose in the Bank 
of Spain. Much of this was contributed voluntarily by working 
men, who had begun to raise funds as early as the preceding 
October. a 

It seems likely, then, that when the full story of the Civil 


* Manchester Guardian, April 28th, 1937. + Vanguardia, July 15th, 1937. 
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War comes to be written, the part played in it by Catalonia 
will not be of less importance than that of any other region. 

A more serious indictment against Catalonia is that, by 
their internal conflicts, the parties and unions whose represen- 
tatives constitute the Government of the Generalitat are 
gravely jeopardising the unity of the Popular Front. This 
It is impossible to deny, though it would appear less repre- 
hensible if its causes were explained more fully than space here 
allows. It is attributable not so much to the character of the 
Catalan people as to the fact that for decades before the war, 
and for a variety of reasons, Anarcho-Syndicalism had 
established its chief Spanish stronghold in Barcelona and was 
recruited heavily from the great numbers of southerners, 
chiefly Murcians, who since 1917 had been pouring into that 
city in search of work. As soon as the proletarian revolution 
was declared under cover of resistance to Fascism, the 
Anarcho-Syndicalists on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Socialists and Communists, together with the smaller parties 
allied to them, began to struggle for power both with each 
other and with the Esquerra, or Republican Left. With their 
disputes, attempts at collaboration, secret councils, vendettas 
and assassinations, Catalonians of the middle classes had very 
little to do, Powerless to stop them or intervene in them, they 
could only look on at them in dismay. 

“* After six years of the Republic,” declared the organ of 
the all-Catalan party Estat Catala, on the occasion of the 
sixth anniversary celebrations last April, “‘ the problem of 
Catalonia’s freedom remains unsolved. 

The ultra-revolutionaries in Catalonia, the directors-in-chief of 
Anarchism, Communism and Socialism, are nearly all foreigners ; 
their principal offices are held by Castilians, who talk Castilian in 
Catalonia and despise our own language. They are out for the 
dissolution of Catalonian unity—new Lerrouxists invading us from 
the south and west. 

What can Catalonia do against them ? ” * 


In describing, last May, some of the vicissitudes of its 
struggle during the spring, ending with the quarrel in March 
between the Unified Socialists and the Marxists, I ventured 
the prophecy that further crises would certainly occur before 
the summer.t The words were hardly in print when the 
Anarchists in Barcelona rose in open revolt against the 

* Diari de Barcelona, April 13th, 1937. } Contemporary Review, May 1937. 
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Generalitat Government and there ensued a civil war within 
the ranks of the Popular Front such as may safely be predicted 
as inevitable on a much larger scale if General Franco should 
be defeated. ‘“ Unity between Syndicalists and Socialists is 
the unanimous aspiration of the entire proletariat of our 
country,” the Syndicalist newspaper Solidaridad Obrera had 
asserted in a leading article on March roth: “ Not a single 
voice has been raised against its accomplishment.” But a 
month later, one of the foremost Socialists resident in 
Catalonia, Roldan Cortada, had been murdered, and Socialists, 
accusing Anarchists of the crime, were demanding vengeance. 
On the day after the funeral, a leading Anarchist was assas- 
sinated. By May, passions were at their highest, when an 
attempt by the Catalonian Government to drive armed 
Anarcho-Syndicalist bands from the Telephone Building, of 
which they had taken possession, led to street fighting which 
recalled that of July 19th in its intensity. 

A new Government of four (representing Esquerra, 
Socialists, Syndicalists and Tenant Farmers) took command, 
but this only precipitated a fresh quarrel—between the 
C.N.T. and its would-be masters, the F.A.I.—the former 
giving the latter an hour to disband and disarm and the latter 
defiantly retaliating, first by ordering the Government to 
dissolve its shock troops and next by murdering the Socialist 
member of the new Cabinet. Only after an entire week of 
barricades and machine-gun fire was the Central Government 
of the Republic able to step in and end the revolution. A 
battleship and two destroyers, reinforcements of five thousand 
shock police fresh from the Jarama and the assumption of 
supreme control by General Pozas changed the situation 
entirely. The official casualty list reported 200 as dead and 

oo as wounded; unofficial estimates multiply the number 
of killed by from five to seven. 

The chief outcome of the revolt was the making of a new 
attempt by the Generalitat Government to suppress terrorism, 
for in its previous attempts to disarm non-combatants, to 
dissolve unofficial patrols of the Unions and to establish a 
unified system of order it was from the F.A.I. that it had 
chiefly met with opposition. The decree of disarmament and 
dissolution was issued on June 5th. It seems to have had 
some success. Soon Barcelona was once again wearing its 
normal appearance. “ The porters and the taxis, the gorgeous 
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posters, the gay flags and streamers and the abundance of 
things that are needed so desperately elsewhere,” * made it 
difficult to believe that this was the largest city in a country 
engaged in civil war. In June, Barcelona actually held its 
annual Book Fair, with all the attendant lectures, meetings 
and concerts. The same month saw the holding of an inter- 
national conference of authors in the city. At the end of 
June was introduced another measure in the programme of 
social reform; the municipalisation of all dwelling-places 
(flats and apartments as well as houses) throughout Catalonia ; 
in July the Generalitat decreed the confiscation of all estates 
and country houses owned by persons who had directly or 
indirectly aided the rebellion of the previous July. For a 
short time it seemed as though differences had been forgotten, 
and the fall of Bilbao, followed by a ceremonial visit to 
Barcelona of President Aguirre, concentrated attention upon 
the common danger. 

But June was not far advanced when dissensions among 
the parties and unions began once more. At the beginning of 
the month, the U.G.T. refused to join in a C.N.T. demonstra- 
tion of a quite harmless, though ineffective kind against 
“‘ international Fascism.” At the end of the month, the 
C.N.T. precipitated a new and wholly unexpected Government 
crisis. It was on June 29th that the May Cabinet of four gave 
place to one intended to be permanent, in which the Esquerra, 
Anarcho-Syndicalists and Socialists had three portfolios each, 
the Tenant Farmers had that of agriculture and Dr. Pere 
Bosch Gimpera, the famous archeologist and Rector of 
Barcelona University, was given a place without portfolio. 
It was a strong Cabinet, composed principally of experienced 
men, and President Companys proposed to strengthen it still 
further by reserving to himself the executive functions which 
the Constitution gives him. 

The Anarcho-Syndicalists, however, were dissatisfied. 
When everything was thought to be settled, they sprang an 
unwelcome surprise on the President, objecting to the inclusion 
of a Minister not only having no portfolio but representing 
no party or union, and threatening to withdraw unless he 
resigned immediately. Except that the threat was an open 
one, published in the press, the situation was not at all 


* The impressions of a correspondent in the Manchester Guardian (June 26th, 1937)» 
headed ‘“‘ Barcelona (in May).” 
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unlike that which had faced President Azafia in July 1936 
and from which he had thought it best to retreat. 

Not so President Companys. Dictated to for long months 
by extremists, prevented by them (it is said) during the winter 
from crossing his own frontier, he had come at last to the end 
of his powers of endurance. During the negotiations of the 
past few days he had spoken freely and openly of resignation. 
These continual attempts of the Syndicalists to overrule his 
decisions must now stop. So he met the ultimatum with 
another. Either the Syndicalist Ministers must come in on 
his terms or remain outside. He gave them “a few hours ” 
to make up their mind, and then, as they remained inflexible, 
handed out their portfolios to the Esquerra and Socialist 
Ministers, giving Dr. Bosch Gimpera that of Justice and 
reminding his hearers, in a broadcast speech of machine-gun 
decisiveness, that the new Minister was no non-party man but 
belonged to 4ccié Catalana. 

“T am President of the Generalitat,” he declared; “I have 
assumed the position of Prime Minister, and now an attempt is 
made to deprive me of the right to choose my Cabinet... . 

** Prou, Catalonians: enough of all this. The new Government is 
as follows. .. .” 


For days Catalonia awaited the Anarcho-Syndicalist 
reaction. It failed to appear. All that did appear was a 
justificatory statement by the local confederation of the 
C.N.T., ending with these significant words : 


“‘ For the moment, nothing more.” 


Precisely. That is the position in Catalonia—and in Red 
Spain as a whole: courage never failing but victory only a 
dream, and the Popular Front rent by such schisms that 
nothing but knowledge of what its disruption must mean can 
be holding it together. Internal conflicts go on almost con- 
tinuously. Only a few days before the Companys-C.N.T. 
crisis a sensation was caused in Barcelona by the arrest of the 
entire executive of the P.O.U.M. on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in a plot. Among them was Andrés Nin, not long 
previously Catalonian Minister of Justice. Soon afterwards 
Nin was reported to have escaped from prison but early in 
August it was stated that he had been kidnapped and 
murdered. And—“ for the moment, nothing more.” 

E, Attison PEERS. 


GERMANY AS SHE IS. 


(i) ECONOMICS 


HE main characteristic of the economic position of 

Germany to-day is her shortage of food and raw 

materials. Both are easily discernible and cannot be 
concealed. The food shortage, which was felt already in the 
winter 1935-6, is due to the fact that she cannot live from the 
products of her own soil, and that the importation of food, 
and more especially of fodder, has been curtailed on account 
of a shortage of foreign exchange. One remembers Goering’s 
slogan, “‘ Guns instead of butter.” This shortage has led to 
restrictions, but nowhere to any real distress : it is, however, 
no passing phenomenon, but a permanent condition. The 
Government tries to hide the truth, by keeping first one and 
then another district short, and then delivering more plentiful 
supplies of butter, eggs or meat. At first people were taken in 
by this device, but now in good weeks they know that lean 
weeks lie ahead, and those who can, lay in stocks of provisions. 
But naturally such provisions are consumed more rapidly 
from being handy in the house, and so this system, introduced 
to keep up people’s spirits, really leads to a greater shortage. 
Meanwhile, the real shortage is becoming more acute: stocks 
of rice, cocoa and other foodstuffs are becoming smaller— 
cornflour, for example, is almost unobtainable. Last winter 
the situation became suddenly worse when it was discovered 
that there was a definite shortage of the various cereals used 
for bread, partly due to a poor harvest, and partly to lack of 
fodder ; as oil cakes and maize could not be imported, grain 
which would normally have been marketed was fed to the 
cattle. Since January, Germany has had to buy foreign grain 
to the tune of about three million tons. The foreign invest- 
ments of her nationals taken over by the Reichsbank were 
liquidated, and the proceeds used as payment, but these 
reserves are now exhausted. 

The harvest this year was very bad, even below that of 
1936, partly due to poor weather conditions, and partly to the 
fact that not all the land was under cultivation. On the small- 
scale farms there is a shortage of labour, due to the attraction 
(as in England) of shorter hours and higher wages in the towns. 
Another reason for the shortage of labour in small-scale farms 
in Germany is the new heritage law (Erbhofrecht), according to 
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which only the eldest son is entitled to the estate. As there is 
no heritage for the other children of the family, they migrate 
to the towns. This leads to the dissolution of concentrated 
farm labour so peculiar to small-scale farming. The cattle 
farmer is decreasing his stocks on account of the difficulty of 
obtaining labour and fodder. According to a new government 
decree he has to give up all his corn to the Government and 
is not allowed to feed his stock with corn. It is true he has 
been promised maize, but from experience he has become 
sceptical. In this respect big breeders have been hardest hit 
as cereals are indispensable to them. The Government is 
already considering the shooting of game to help with the 
meat shortage, and also incidentally to counteract the damage 
caused by game. These measures will not be of great value, 
and the shortage of live stock will have its effect on the harvest 
yield. Fertilisers alone will not remedy this, as even natural 
saltpetre contains organic matter which is not present in the 
synthetic saltpetre. There is nothing to replace the natural 
manure. No wonder the self-same farmer who helped the 
Nazis to power with his ballot paper is to-day one of the most 
discontented. 

Farmers are controlled as never before, and are told what to 
sow and what not to sow: they are forced to deliver up all 
their products to the party organisations, who pay them less 
for milk, for example, than they got formerly when they sold 
directly to the dealers. To make the control absolute, “‘ Farm 
Cards ” have just been introduced on which the acreage, size 
of herds, etc., have to be filled in. Thus the illegal with- 
holding of products becomes ever more difficult, and passive 
resistance is the only remaining weapon. The farmer looks 
upon this system, which deprives him of all liberty, as pure 
communism, and is ready to sabotage it when he can. 

Let us come back to economics and figures. The grain 
this time will have to be paid for from the ordinary receipts of 
foreign exchange, and so much foreign exchange will not be 
available for the purchase of raw material. But there is 
already a serious shortage of raw material, which dates back 
several years, and which is now becoming acute and even 
making itself felt in industries hitherto well supplied. There is 
not only a shortage of metals such as copper, chrome and 
nickel, and an insufficient supply of wool and cotton, but there 
is also a great lack of iron and wood. There is plenty of 
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evidence to prove this: barracks, military bakehouses, even 
concrete buildings cannot be finished as the necessary iron 
girders cannot be supplied. Manufacturers accepting orders 
for machinery must allow themselves many months for 
delivery and always make the contract contingent upon 
“‘ obtaining raw material.” There is a similar shortage of 
wood. Huge quantities are required in the paper industry and 
the mines; new, especially military, buildings make large 
demands, and now enormous amounts are absorbed by the 
cellulose industry in its manufacture of new artificial textiles. 
Soft pine wood was first made use of ; when the supply of 
this ran short spruce and even beech were used. The rayon 
fibre industry can produce 200,000 kg. of fibre per day, 
supplying only one-sixth of the demand, but requiring for 
this production up to three times the quantity of wood. So it 
is no wonder that the same Nazi Government which two years 
ago passed the strictest forestry laws, and punished a man 
with imprisonment if he cut down a single tree more than was 
permitted, to-day officially orders 150 per cent. more to be 
cut, and in certain circumstances will sanction even more. 
Wherever you go in Germany you will see trees being cut 
down to a tremendous extent. 

Meanwhile, the demand for good spinning fibre grows. 
Even if you share the view that after a little more experi- 
mentation these substitutes will be as good as the original 
material, the problem still remains of finding sufficient raw 
material to produce the quantities needed. Further practical 
proof of the lack of raw materials is to be seen in half-finished 
buildings and cut-down woods. One of the worst is not 
generally recognised ; firms, especially those working metals, 
are so irregularly supplied with raw materials that they can 
no longer plan properly, but are continually forced to inter- 
rupt their work. This raises overhead charges and lowers 
profits. One of the most important industrialists in the Ruhr 
published a report in which he estimated that over one and a 
half million workers in his industry were idle through lack of 
raw material, and he said that this state of affairs was becom- 
ing more than the industry could stand. He was right from 
his point of view. 

This report dates from April. In the meantime the condi- 
tions have become more acute due to the shortage of raw 
materials, which causes difficulty in the prompt replacement 
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of accessories for machines. In the case of complicated 
machinery the enforced idleness of one machine may cause 
the stoppage of the whole works. This may continue for days, 
and in certain cases even for weeks or months. 

National Socialist circles pin their hopes to the general 
world economic expansion and the consequent demand for 
German exports. In truth at the Leipzig Spring Fair there was 
an unusually large number of foreign visitors ; they were on 
the look-out for goods unobtainable elsewhere. They gave 
big orders, but even if deliveries can be made—which accord- 
ing to the accounts one hears on all sides is very doubtful— 
the position is such to-day that the price of raw materials in 
Germany has risen out of all proportion to the price of the 
finished article. The imported raw material cannot be replaced 
by the proceeds of the sale. So here again Nazi Germany is 
living on capital. 


(ii) POLITICS 


For a long time Hitler’s achievements in the realm of 
foreign policy were his best propaganda material: the Saar, 
rearmament, and the militarisation of the Rhineland, these 
latter achieved by one-sided simple action and no negotiation. 
Did not this prove that the foreign policy of the Republic was 
all wrong? To-day, people in all walks of life are regarding 
the whole situation far more critically. British rearmament 
has made a deep impression, not only as a military measure in 
reply to a rearmed Germany, but also as a reply to the whole 
National Socialist outlook, so that even Nazis themselves are 
beginning to be anxious. No one trusts the friendship with 
Poland. They know from experience during the last war that 
Polish soldiers cannot be induced to co-operate with Germans. 
The partnership with Italy is regarded equally sceptically. 
They remember the broken treaty of 1914. They have a low 
opinion of the fighting qualities of Italian soldiers, despite the 
victory in Abyssinia and despite the fact that they know 
little of the reverses suffered by the Italians in Spain. 

Yet a large number of people do know quite well what is 
going on, less from the newspapers than from the wireless. 
They listen to Strasbourg, to Prague, to U.S.S.R., and now, 
above all, to the pirate short-wave station. Just because it 1s 
democratic in outlook and not communistic, people listen to 
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it regularly. These means of getting information are used, 
even by National Socialists, who do not altogether trust their 
own newspapers, especially where foreign countries are con- 
cerned. Foreign policy in particular is criticised in National 
Socialist circles. They fail to understand how they can get 
on surrounded by enemies, and such Nazis as write or speak 
publicly on these questions desire friendship with Russia as 
a protection against the Western Powers. This is an old policy 
dating back to Bismarck, and one actively followed by 
Republican statesmen. It is therefore significant that the 
army leaders still apparently believe in it, or else it would 
have been impossible for active officers publicly to endorse it, 
as has frequently happened. The Government itself tried a 
few months ago to get into closer touch with Russia. Rumours 
to this effect reached other countries and led to Press dis- 
cussions. At the beginning of April the Press received orders 
to avoid all attacks upon Russia—which was naturally done. 
But apparently Russia turned a cold shoulder, for in his May 
Day speech Hitler again spoke of the ‘‘ Jew-ridden Russian 
Government.” These deprecating remarks suggest that he 
received a rebuff. 

Something else is causing even graver anxiety. It is 
rumoured that the real strength of the German army is very 
much less than is commonly imagined. Speak with anyone 
in touch with army circles and they will tell you that the 
army cannot be ready to fight for another five or six years. 
If you ask why, they answer that experience in Spain has 
shown that the German tanks and aeroplanes have not stood 
up to the work demanded of them, and that the training of 
the men who must use these complicated machines is quite 
inadequate. If you talk to people, you even get the impression 
that military circles are anxious to have these facts known. 
Perhaps they hope to score a point off their Nazi rival Goering 
by criticising his aeroplanes, but, more seriously, probably 
because the officers—as a class—are anxious to avoid a too 
early war before they themselves are fully prepared. Should 
another war be lost, the blame would be laid at their door 
very much more emphatically than in 1918. 

In other directions the army leaders feel insecure. They 
realise the shortage of food and raw materials ; they have no 
illusions about the real feelings of the people—they have 
repeatedly approached men in close touch with former trade 
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union officials to hear what labour was really saying and think- 
ing and have told them—political outlaws though they were— 
that they could not make war with the people disunited. Only 
because the army feels itself insecure does it advocate a policy 
of neutrality. On the other hand, the politicians mistrust the 
army, otherwise they would not form special $.S. companies 
as a protection against untoward eventualities at home. 
Whether these $.$. men can be relied upon in a crisis is 
another question. Their enthusiasm also has worn thin; 
even members of Hitler’s personal guard are sick of the 
constant drill and barrack life; they are asking what sort of 
future lies before them, and are trying to get back to ordinary 
civilian life. It is becoming increasingly difficult to recruit 
these companies. 

If you take all these items together—and I have unim- 
peachable evidence for their truth—they point to an over- 
whelming feeling of insecurity both on the part of rulers and 
ruled. This anxiety on the part of the ruled is the more sur- 
prising when you remember that in 1933 the big industrialists 
were the loudest in declaring that a totalitarian State would 
bring peace and stability into industry. Just the reverse has 
happened. To-day these same industrialists are only too 
anxious to get rid of this Government, partly on account of 
its interference with industry, the lack of raw materials it 
has brought about, its foreign and financial policies, but above 
all for the all-pervading corruption, cases of which are re- 
ported daily. It is of course forbidden to say that some of the 
accused are Nazis, but it is common knowledge that mayors 
and farmers’ leaders must be Nazis. Thus even leading 
industrialists, people who were loudest in their denunciations 
of the “ talking shop,” are now beginning to recognise the 
necessity for a freely elected active Parliament. They are 
beginning to recognise that under the Republic officials at 
least remained honest, but that an excess of power inevitably 
leads to abuses. 

Similar developments are to be seen in the Church con- 
troversy. The first leaders of the Confessional Church were 
National Socialists ; the same men are in part still leaders 
of the Church, but they are Nazis no longer. Experience of 
the struggle in its various phases has taught them that a State 
laying claim to “ totality,” destroying on principle whatever 
other forces may exist within it, is incompatible with a living 
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Church. The Church struggle is affecting ever wider sections 
of the population, and is turning into opponents many 
previous adherents. A large number of evangelical pastors 
believed for a long time that a peaceful settlement with the 
Government could be made; they believe so no longer. 
Niemidller, their finest brain but also a fighter, was the first to 
recognise this clearly and speak out boldly. It was Otto 
Dibelius who formulated it most concisely and effectively in his 
letter to Kerrl. So the Opposition gathers strength ; and the 
Catholic Church is united on this issue. 

Labour, though superficially quiet, is seething under the 
surface. The great majority of the workers have neither given 
up their former convictions nor their trade union ideas. They 
are hiding them because the worker is more spied upon than 
any other class, and should he because of his political views 
be suspected he will lose his job without hope of obtaining 
another, or the possibility of obtaining unemployment 
assistance. The present armaments boom has brought about 
a certain shortage of skilled labour, which the workers are 
turning to their advantage in defending themselves against a 
lowering of their standards. They do not declare an official 
strike, but just cease work in a particular department. These 
stoppages, in which a number of Nazis have sometimes taken 
part, have met with success in various parts of the country. 
Thus this section of the workers again becomes conscious of 
its power. 

Workers as a whole are becoming more and more aware of 
the contrast between their actual wages and the rising cost of 
living. Added to this, the shortage of raw material, especially 
metals, is often the cause of piece-workers’ loss of hours and 
is often responsible for a reduction of as much as 20 per cent. 
in wages. As for other industries, such as textiles, shoes, etc., 
short time has been general for a long while. Increasing 
economic difficulties caused by the lack of foreign currency 
are likely to accelerate this development, because the lack of 
raw material cannot be hidden from the workers in the 
factory. They are already aware of the shortage of food-stufts. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the views of 
the workers have developed in the last few years in two direc- 
tions. It has become obvious to them that the employers 
pocket huge profits, and consequently they have become 
more radical in the economic struggle. No new government 
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will be able to avoid the nationalisation of mines and heavy 
industries. The militancy of the workers will increase with 
the continuance of the present régime in Germany. Thus the 
Hitler régime will not be a bulwark against Bolshevism, 
rather the reverse. 

It is in the interest not only of Germany but of the whole 
world that the Nazi system should be broken up as soon as 
possible. Yes, but what is to follow? Bolshevism? Certainly 
not. The mass of the people is heartily sick of a system run by 
arbitrary force. They want to breathe, to live quietly, not 
always to be afraid of secret police and the concentration 
camp. They are longing for justice and freedom, and recog- 
nise that co-operation and a free public opinion alone can 
bring them these blessings. The psychological premises for a 
State run by force are missing. This is especially true of the 
working class, including the communist workers, who in 
Germany to-day are no longer interested in the dictatorship 
of the working class. Among the German communists living 
abroad there are only a few who have realised this, and they 
are up against the theorising majority. 

Many Nazis still look upon the home front as being quite 
safe, but they are men out of touch with the real feelings of the 
people. Other critics will tell you that there is certainly some 
opposition, but it is not dangerous. They should remember 
that in the spring of 1918 those who predicted the early 
fall of the monarchy were regarded as mad. But in November 
it happened—an analogy often heard in Germany. 

Others again say that the shortage of raw material and food 
is not sufficiently acute to cause trouble: there must first be 
a real food shortage and wholesale dismissals on account of 
lack of raw materials. These men are right. The last straw is 
not yet on the camel’s back. But they are only partly right. 
A general hopelessness has already set in. You hear on all 
sides from the opposition, from people politically indifferent, 
from Nazis themselves, the words “It can’t go on,” “‘ we are 
not progressing,” “‘ everything is getting worse,” and some- 
times even, “‘ As long as this system lasts no improvement is 
possible.” From my own knowledge of the political and 
industrial outlook, I am sure that the sufferings of the present 
critical year will become more and more apparent. Any 
spark will then be enough to set the whole country ablaze. 

OBSERVER. 


CATHOLICITY, CONSTRUCTIVE AND 
CORRECITN E:. 


WO Conferences have recently been held which may 

fairly claim to be called Cicumenical, for the repre- 

sentatives who composed them came from every 
part of the world, men of all races were included in them, 
and the Christian Churches of the world, except the Roman 
Catholic, gave official recognition to them. The Orthodox, 
Anglican, and Protestant Churches, through their representa- 
tives, had all taken part in the preparations for the Confer- 
ences, though the German Protestant State Churches were, 
almost at the last moment, forbidden to attend them. The 
first of the Conferences met at Oxford during the latter part 
of July, and had for its subject “ Church, Community and 
State.” The second was held at Edinburgh during the first 
half of August to consider “ Faith and Order,” under certain 
leading heads. 

Both these Conferences were brought about as the result 
of long and careful preparations, by means of which, not 
only was the programme fixed, but a large measure of pre- 
liminary agreement, especially in the case of Edinburgh, 
had been attained in advance. All the representatives met 
with full knowledge of the subjects that were to be dis- 
cussed, and had been furnished with Introductory Reports 
in regard to them that were the fruit of prolonged delibera- 
tions by the best qualified thinkers and scholars whose 
services were attainable. It is necessary to lay stress upon 
this prolonged and careful preparation so that due weight 
may be given to the Official Reports that will shortly be 
published, and, above all, in order that the public may be 
made fully aware of the strength of conviction and purpose 
which has animated, not only the Conferences themselves, 
but the Churches which have given official support to them. 

The Oxford Conference marked a further stage in the pro- 
gress of the great undertaking that was launched at Stock- 
_holm in 1925, under the presidency of the late Archbishop 
of Upsala, Dr. Séderblom, and has been known as the Con- 
ference on “ Life and Work.” The Edinburgh Conference is 
the result of the movement initiated by the Christian Churches 
of the United States in 1913, which led to the Lausanne 
Conference in 1927. Both movements have owed much to 
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the impetus and inspiration given by the World Missionary 
Conference, held in 1910 at Edinburgh, which has also 
brought into being the World Missionary Council which exists 
to promote common counsel and co-operation throughout 
the Mission fields of the world, with the twofold object of 
securing concerted action, instead of competition and over- 
lapping, and, above all, of bringing about such responsibility 
and autonomy in the Missionary Churches of the world as 
may enable them to realise their own indigenous Christian 
life, freed from the imposition of merely Western ideas and 
ideals from without. We are thus confronted by a great and 
concerted world movement of Christianity, sponsored by the 
Churches themselves, and not the mere products of groups 
of independent and adventurous leaders. Such a movement 
carries within it ample guarantees that it is not fitful and 
transient, but that it inaugurates an abiding purpose to 
substitute true Catholicity for ecclesiastical and sectarian 
rivalries, the fruit of which will be a steady growth of mutual 
understanding and of fellowship both in faith and service. 
A measure of general agreement has been reached already 
which may well astonish those of an older generation. The 
immediate task is to give such precision as is practicable 
and essential to these agreements and so to implement 
them that they may form a sure foundation for further 
progress in unity, communion and world-wide service. The 
very least that can be hoped for is that such Catholic com- 
munity and communion may be attained as will enable the 
Churches, as one Body, to concentrate upon common appre- 
hension of the Faith and common service to mankind in a 
critical age, the needs of which demand the wholehearted 
devotion and the equally wholehearted fellowship of all 
Christian people, if the spiritual values for which they stand 
may }e preserved for themselves and become, by the blessing 
of God, effectual for the salvation of mankind. 

The sense of crisis, and, indeed, of peril, has been domi- 
nant in both Conferences, and particularly, perhaps, at 
Oxford. The word “ disintegration ” constantly recurred in 
the Reports that were discussed at Oxford. It was applied to 
every sphere of life at the present time—to faith, morals, 
economics, social order, and international relations. The 
use of the term is somewhat ambiguous and may have an 
unduly depressing effect. That changes are, at present, taking 
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place over the whole world and in respect of all human 
relations that are unparallelled in the previous history of 
mankind alike in their range, their complexity and their 
simultaneity, is obvious. It is equally apparent that these 
changes are fraught with many and great dangers that affect 
vitally and at every point Christian faith, principles and 
values. These dangers are equally serious for the common 
life and civilisation of mankind, menacing the peace of the 
world by the inordinate emphasis on sectional interests, 
national, political and economic—and, therefore, destroying 
that sense of wholeness and community which is essential to 
the progress of the world. For Christians it is manifest that 
these dangers are largely due to the disregard of Christian 
values and influence. They would be mitigated, if not alto- 
gether removed, by the wholehearted and Catholic renewal 
of Christian life and its effective application throughout the 
entire range of human life. There is, therefore, an urgent call 
to repentance on the part of the Christian Church, for the 
“‘ unhappy divisions,” the half-heartedness and the indecision, 
which have prevented it from fulfilling its God-given mission 
in proclaiming and applying the Christian Faith to the 
common life of mankind in all its manifold concerns. 

Yet “ disintegration’ may be part of the process of the 
development of human life. Its dangers may be overcome 
by the vital energies that, because they are transcendent in 
God, are immanently given to man. In many respects the 
larger vision and more faithful application of Christian faith 
would themselves be a cause of disintegration in order to the 
fuller realisation of human, and therefore of Christian, life. 
The immense problem set, therefore, to Christian insight and 
reflection, exercised in Catholic fellowship, is so to distinguish, 
moderate and guide that what is vital may be quickened 
and directed, while what is pathological may be diagnosed, 
and, by the help of God, eliminated from the momentous 
changes that are taking place. Like the human process as a 
whole, the Christian life itself is not static, but dynamic. 
It has resources of life and thought, of wisdom and service, 
which have not as yet been fully realised or even revealed. 
Hence the Oxford Conference, equally with that of Edinburgh, 
is, in every respect, timely. Both have been born, not of 
despondency and fear, but of confidence and hope. The 
justification of confidence and the fulfilment of hope depend 
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fundamentally on Divine Guidance, but subordinately upon 
Catholicity of spirit, upon clear thinking, and upon resolute 
acting out of the consequences of common faith, illuminated 
by wisdom and fulfilled by love. 

The subjects discussed at the Conferences were introduced 
by a series of Reports, which had been prepared by expert 
Committees. The programme at Oxford was preceded and 
introduced by an important book by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft and 
Dr. J. H. Oldham entitled The Church and its Function in 
Society (George Allen & Unwin, 8s. 6d. net), which is to be 
followed by a series of publications, dealing in succession with 
the Christian Understanding of Man, The Kingdom of God 
and History, The Christian Faith and Common Life, Church 
and Community, Church, Community and State in relation 
to Education, and The Universal Church and the World of 
Nations. All these topics were dealt with at the Conference. 
In particular, the attitude of the Christian Church to the 
economic order and to war was debated and naturally gave 
rise to differences of opinion. It was inevitable that critics 
should detect a “‘ nebulous form of Socialism” in regard to 
economics, for Christians must needs endeavour to bring the 
entire sphere of economics into subordination to the fully 
developed social life of men. To this end, a greater measure 
of equality must be sought, with increased opportunities for 
all, if the ideal of the full development of personalities in 
community is to be attained. Yet the Christian emphasis 
on the worth and, therefore, upon the freedom of the individual 
because of the supreme relationship of the individual, as well 
as of the Church, to God, must preclude any possibility of 
the universal Church identifying itself with any secularist 
ideology, still more from the imposition of any such ideology 
by political means that would sacrifice spiritual freedom to 
the autocracy of the State. Above all, the Christian Church 
must stand for the supremacy of God, as “ the Father of our 
spirits,” over the collective life of man, and for the eternal 
significance of spiritual values, which transcend the limits of 
any conceivable terrestrial order. The Church, whatever its 
attitude to the secular order may be, must always be mindful 
of the authoritative declaration, “‘ My Kingdom is not of this 
world.” The order must, for it, subserve the values, not the 
other way about. : 

It is indeed impossible that complete theoretic agreement 
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shall be reached by all Christians, under existing conditions, 
in regard to the immense range of subjects that were opened 
up at Oxford. To a large extent, solvitur ambulando must be 
the watchword of the Church. Situations must be faced and 
dealt with as they arise, according to the light that may be 
vouchsafed to prophetic individuals, and to such spiritual 
movements as may result from the growing illumination 
and influence of the Spirit of Christ. Only as the result of 
this process can Christian thought and action advance to- 
wards theoretic agreements, and even these must be open to 
revision as the evolution of society proceeds. 

Meanwhile, the association brought about at Oxford 
involves, as Professor Ernest Barker has admirably said, a 
common and continuing purpose “ which permanently unites 
a number of individuals as the common content of their 
minds and the common intention of their wills.” To this end 
the establishment of catholicity, to the supersession of sec- 
tarianism, is requisite if the Oxford Conference is to bea momen- 
tous step forward to its attainment. Such catholicity will be 
at once constructive and corrective. The fulfilment of Chris- 
tian life, both for the Church and for individuals, cannot 
be isolated from the common life of mankind. The spiritual 
must be developed, not merely in the ecclesiastical, but in the 
entire range of the human. It must be corrective and re- 
demptive, for though the spiritual life, as Christians appre- 
hend it, is 7% the world, yet it is not of the world. It must 
concentrate its energy and influence upon the realisation and 
manifestation of life in God through Christ so as to bring the 
assertion and influence of the Divine to the reinforcement, 
correction and completion of the human. In order that this 
mission may be prepared for and carried on, it is well that 
the Oxford Conference is to be followed up, not merely by the 
publication of Reports, but by the formation of a universal 
Christian council, the functions of which will be to seek a 
common mind in respect of the actual situation, as it presents 
itself to the Christian consciousness, to inform the constituent 
Churches in regard to it, and to take such action as may be 
called for, from time to time, insofar as a common mind 
or a common intention can be reached. 

The Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order was con- 
cerned to forward the Reunion of the Christian Church. It, 
therefore, dealt with a more concentrated and organic problem 
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than did Oxford. The subjects that were considered were 
The Grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, The Church of Christ 
and the Word of God, The Ministry and the Sacraments, and 
The Church’s Unity in Life and Worship. A comprehensive 
syllabus for each of these subjects had been prepared before- 
hand, but the most notable of the Reports was that on The 
Ministry and Sacraments, as to which a very remarkable 
measure of agreement had been reached for submission to the 
Conference. This most important result had been reached 
owing to the practical temper that prevailed throughout 
the discussions. The two inter-related subjects were success- 
fully cleared from the excessive definitions and the doubtful 
metaphysics which have burdened the past, and accentuated 
differences of interpretation to the division of the Churches so 
that spiritual community has been wellnigh destroyed by 
intellectual divergencies and by materialist intrusions. When 
cleared of such overgrowth, and of controversial negations, 
the agreements that are found to exist already and that are 
within reach if truly Catholic unity of faith and life are really 
sought after are surprising and most welcome. It would 
indeed be a fatal mistake if the way of Reunion were to be 
obstructed by reviving the controversies of the past in order 
to solve them by accentuating points of view which have 
passed and then to attempt the hopeless task of harmonising 
them by mere ratiocination. The profundity of the Faith 
goes hand in hand with its simplicity, and the Commission on 
the Ministry and the Sacraments has happily recognised this 
truth. What is needed for Reunion is not analysis or synthesis, 
but a synoptic vision, which shall promote true Catholicity, 
even if this should involve the admission at many points 
“that except in opinion” the Churches are “not greatly 
disagreeing.” In regard to Reunion the most important 
requisite is to secure that the élan vital, which is to be found 
in the existing Churches, is not reduced to a pale uniformity, 
that the positive contributions of the independent traditions 
which are still alive shall be preserved, and that Reunion shall, 
therefore, enrich the united Church and not impoverish it. 
At its close the Edinburgh Conference unanimously 
approved an affirmation of unity, declaring that this unity is 
“of heart and spirit,” and that it is unity “in faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word of God,” and “in 
allegiance to Him as Head of the Church, and as King of 
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Kings and Lord of Lords.” The Conference further declared 
that this unity “‘ must be embodied in a way that will make 
it manifest to the world, though we do not yet clearly see 
what outward form it should take.” In view both of this 
certainty and this uncertainty, the Conference called upon 
Christians of all communions to consider patiently occasions 
of disunion that they may be overcome, to be ready to 
learn from those who differ from them, to seek the removal of 
such obstacles to the furtherance of the Gospel in the non- 
Christian world as arise from the divisions of the Church, 
and constantly to pray for that unity which is our Lord’s 
Will for His Church. The Archbishop of Canterbury had 
already summed up the results of the Oxford Conference, 
and prefaced the proceedings at Edinburgh by declaring, 
in his sermon in St. Paul’s Cathedral, that “ certainly those 
who had once seen the vision of what the Catholic Church 
was meant to be and might be in the world could never be 
disobedient to that heavenly vision. Surely the way of 
prizing and increasing the unity which now existed, of 
deepening the experience of it in spiritual fellowship and in 
common action might be a surer road towards the goal of 
visible unity than the way of formal negotiation between 
Churches.” The wisdom of this counsel is manifest. The 
Conferences have brought about a new fellowship between 
all who took part in them, a fellowship springing not from 
tolerant good feeling, but from mutual understanding. 
This community of thought and purpose must be followed up 
by the Churches themselves, so that the results that have been 
reached by leaders may be fully shared by the whole body of 
the communions they represented. In this way, in this way 
alone, and in this way effectually the scandal of divisions will 
be removed, and the meaning of the Gospel unitedly set 
forth. One spirit, one mind, one way, is the order by which 
ay unity that 7s may be consummated in the union that zs 
to bé. 


J. Scorr Lipcerr. 


TRADE UNION EXPERIMENTS 
IN FRANCE. 


VER since the “ stay-in ” strikes in France in the early 

summer of last year it has been asserted from time to 

time that France was on the verge of revolution. During 
the strikes the wildest stories were published in the press of 
various countries. There was talk of rioting, violence, and 
even of murder. Many of these stories were spread by French 
people on the right in politics to damage the People’s Front 
Government which had come into office on June Ist, 1936. I 
was told last year by an American friend staying in Switzer- 
land that a French Count and Countess staying in the same 
hotel had said that in the place where they lived in France a 
factory had been taken by storm and the owner of it had been 
murdered. The story turned out to be a pure invention. I 
was in Paris at the time of the “ stay-in ” strikes and I have 
never seen strikes more orderly. The strikers, enthusiastic as 
they were, were perfectly good-tempered and there was no 
violence of any sort. The strikes had no revolutionary aims— 
they were strikes to obtain better conditions of labour and 
nothing else—but it is quite true that the method of the 
“ stay-in”’ strike might be very useful in the event of a 
revolutionary movement. The movement of last year may 
turn out to have been a dress rehearsal. 

Now, on the other hand, the conditions in France have, in 
my opinion, become revolutionary, and a revolutionary—or 
at least unconstitutional—movement is possible in the near 
future. It will not, if it comes, be made by the Socialist or 
Communist Party, but by the C.G.T. (Confédération Générale 
du Travail)—the French trade union federation. Last year’s 
strikes gave an enormous impetus to the French trade union 
movement. Applications for membership poured in in such 
numbers that the trade union officials could not cope with 
them. In certain industries the trade union membership was 
increased tenfold in a few weeks. The increase has gone on 
steadily and the trade unions affiliated with the C.G.T. have 
now more than 5,000,000 members—a larger membership 
than in England or in any other country except Soviet Russia. 
The organised workers are thus about 12 per cent. of the 
whole French population and represent with their families a 
much larger proportion. In 1914 the membership of the trade 
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unions affiliated with the C.G.T. was considerably less than 
one million and they were much less strongly organised than 
now. The C.G.T. has become the strongest force in France. 

The C.G.T. is not and never has been connected with any 
political party, although, of course, many of its members 
belong to one, usually the Socialist or the Communist Party. 
Before the war it had an economic theory of its own, which 
was known as syndicalism—syndicat is the French word for 
trade union. Syndicalism is fundamentally opposed to the 
totalitarian State, to any form of State Socialism or State 
Capitalism, and indeed to the political State itself. It is not 
Marxist but derives from Proudhon, Saint-Simon, and to a 
certain extent from Bakunin, the great adversary of Marx. It 
believes in the public ownership of land and natural mono- 
polies, but holds that the labour of the community should be 
organised by the trade unions, not by the State or by the 
Government. With Saint-Simon, syndicalists wished to sub- 
stitute the administration of things for the government of 
men and, with Proudhon, they believe that in the future the 
workshop will take the place of the Government. They are 
libertarian and anti-parliamentarist. 

From the first, French trade unions, unlike English and 
German trade unions, were revolutionary in their character. 
They aimed not merely at improving the condition of the 
workers immediately, but also at a radical change in the whole 
economic system. The C.G.T. was founded in 1895 but it was 
not until 1906, at an annual congress held at Amiens, that by 
an overwhelming majority it definitely repudiated parlia- 
mentary methods, adopted the syndicalist theory and ap- 
proved of the general strike as the method of achieving the 
social revolution. From that date until the war there was a 
bitter conflict between the C.G.T. and the Socialist Party. 

A sharp division of opinion about the war split both the 
Socialist Party and the C.G.T. in two. In 1920, at the Tours 
Congress, the majority of the Socialist Party voted for 
afhliation to the Third International and became the Com- 
munist Party. There was a similar split in the C.G.T., which 
led to the formation of a second trade union federation, called 
the C.G.T.U., which professed to carry on the revolutionary 
syndicalism of the pre-war C.G.T., but was in fact dominated 
by the Communist Party. The old C.G.T. became “ reformist” 
and abandoned revolutionary methods. In 1936 the two 
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federations were once more united under the old title and it 
was this that began the revival of trade unionism in France. 

Although a great many of the officials of the C.G.T. and of 
the local trade union secretaries belongtothe Communist Party, 
the C.G.T. has during the last twelve months been gradually 
returning to pre-war syndicalism. Even many former leaders 
of the C.G.T.U. are steadily becoming more and more 
Syndicalist and less and less Communist. The truth is that 
most of them never really were Marxists and rallied tothe Com- 
munist Party because it was revolutionary and the C.G.T. had 
become “ reformist.” Léon Jouhaux, who is still General 
Secretary of the C.G.T. as he was before the war, is once more 
the revolutionary Jouhaux whom I knew a quarter of a 
century ago. 

In my opinion, syndicalism is much more suited to the 
French temperament than Marxist Socialism, or, as it is now 
usually called, Communism. Perhaps, as regards their ulti- 
mate ideals, there is less difference between the Marxists and 
the Syndicalists than they think, but they differ profoundly 
about the methods of attaining their ideals. The French 
would never accept a system of State Capitalism, such as at 
present exists in Soviet Russia, however much they might be 
told that it was only a transition stage. The totalitarian State 
in any form is detestable to Frenchmen. In any case, the 
revival in France of anti-parliamentarism of the Left and 
revolutionary syndicalism has become very marked recently 
and seems likely to have important consequences. It would 
not surprise me if the Socialist and Communist Parties were 
ultimately swamped by the C.G.T. 

There is at present in the Socialist and Communist Parties 
a movement in favour of uniting them in a single party, which 
seems likely to succeed in the near future. There are practical 
difficulties in the way of reunion, such as the question whether 
the unified party should be affiliated to the Second or the 
Third International. Presumably it would be affiliated to 
the Third, but in that case it would certainly be unwilling to 
take orders from Moscow. Indeed, the French Communist 
Party shows an increasing tendency towards independence, 
and it may be that one of the reasons why the Communist 
leaders are in favour of an amalgamation of the Socialist and 
Communist Parties is that they wish to be in a stronger posi- 
tion in regard to Moscow. The wholesale “ purge’” now going 
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on in Russia has done great harm to Stalin’s reputation in 
France, where its real motives are as little known as they are 
elsewhere. 

An amalgamated Socialist-Communist Party might be 
better able to come to terms with the C.G.T. than the two 
existing parties, but, even if that be so, the amalgamation is 
not likely to come in time to prevent a breach with the 
C.G.T. The immediate cause of the great revival of revolu- 
tionary Syndicalism and anti-parliamentarism is the failure 
of the People’s Front, for it has failed and it can hardly hold 
together much longer. And the ultimate cause of the failure 
was the foreign policy of the People’s Front Government, or 
rather its lack of any policy of its own and its subservience 
to the British Foreign Office and to a reactionary British 
Government. Léon Blum’s capitulation to the British Govern- 
ment on August 8th, 1936, on the question of Spain was 
deeply resented by nine-tenths of his followers, and now that 
the disastrous consequences of the capitulation are evident 
the resentment is deeper than ever. 

In the last days of July 1936 Léon Blum had decided to 
give every facility to the Spanish Government for obtaining 
war material in France. A letter that he wrote to the Spanish 
Embassy in Paris, giving full particulars of what he was pre- 
pared to do, came into the hands of the Italian Government, 
no doubt by the treachery of somebody in the Spanish Em- 
bassy favourable to Franco, and was published by the 
Italian press some months later. Among other things Pierre 
Cot, the French Air Minister, had authorised the French 
airplane manufacturers to sell to the Spanish Government 
all the airplanes ready for delivery to the French army. 

On August 2nd, 1936, the French Government decided 
under British pressure to propose to the other Governments 
a policy of “ non-intervention ” in Spain, but it was clearly 
indicated that the French Government would not put an 
embargo on exports of war material to Spain unless and until 
all other Governments did the same. The British Foreign 
Office got wind of the arrangements made by Léon Blum with 
the Spanish Government and between August 2nd and 
August 8th Sir George Clerk, who was then British Ambassa- 
dor to Paris, called on Yvon Delbos, the French Foreign 
Minister, and informed him that if, by reason of the delivery 
of French war material to the Spanish Government, France 
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got into trouble with Germany, the British Government 
would not regard a German attack on France as an unprovoked 
aggression and the Treaty of Locarno would therefore not 
come into operation. This was in reality mere bluff. The 
British Government will always go to the aid of France if that 
country is attacked by Germany because it will never run the 
risk of allowing the French channel ports to be in German 
hands. 

Léon Blum no doubt knew that it was bluff, but the three 
leading Radical Ministers—Delbos, Edmond _ Daladier, 
Minister of War, and Camille Chautemps, the present Prime 
Minister, threatened to resign unless the French Government 
immediately put an embargo on the export of all war material 
to Spain. At a ministerial Council held on August 8th, 1936, 
the matter was discussed. The Cabinet was divided on the 
question, but finally Blum gave way to the Radicals and the 
embargo demanded by them was decided on. 

Before the Ministerial Council was held, the C.G.T. brought 
strong pressure on Blum to stand firm even if the Radical 
Ministers carried out their threat of resignation and even if it 
meant the break-up of the People’s Front. The view of the 
C.G.T. was that, if Blum stood firm, and if the Radical 
Ministers resigned, the Radical Party would split in two and 
Blum would retain a diminished majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies. In any case, the C.G.T. held that it was better to 
take the risk than to betray the Spanish Government under 
British pressure. The Communist Party at first supported the 
C.G.T. in this action, but backed out at the last moment for 
reasons of internal politics and also, perhaps, under pressure 
from Moscow, anxious not to risk the disruption of the 
People’s Front. This action on the part of the Communists is 
resented by the C.G.T. to this day. The result was that the 
French Government put on an embargo and stopped the 
export of war material to Spain while the German and Italian 
Governments discussed the question of ‘‘ non-intervention ” 
for a month before they agreed to it, and meanwhile poured 
into Spain war material and even troops for Franco. As 
everybody knows the “non-intervention” agreement was 
never observed by Germany or Italy after they had signed it. 
This is what is so deeply resented by the French workmen. 

Had Blum stuck to his original policy in regard to Spain, 
he could have induced the French workmen to allow the 
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Government to go more slowly in the application of the 
40-hour week and other social measures. As it was, he was 
obliged to push those measures too quickly in the hope of 
allaying the discontent caused by the Spanish policy of the 
Government. The incompetence of Vincent Auriol, the 
Minister of Finance, did the rest and the People’s Front 
Government succumbed to the attack of the great financial 
interests. The Government that has succeeded it is not really 
a People’s Front Government, but a coalition of Right-Wing 
Radicals and Right-Wing Socialists to which the inclusion 
of Léon Blum, Pierre Cot, and one or two others gives a 
delusive People’s Front appearance. 

The Spanish policy was only the first of the many blunders 
in foreign policy made by the Blum Government, thanks to its 
subservience to England. After a year of office, that Govern- 
ment has left France in a worse position than she has ever 
been in for half a century. Nearly all her Eastern friends and 
Allies have been alienated and France has almost ceased to 
count as a factor in European politics. This, too, is now recog- 
nised by an increasing number of French workmen, but it is 
the betrayal of Republican Spain that rankles most and the 
downfall of the Blum Government really dates from that 
betrayal. The last straw has been the acceptance by the 
French Government of Anthony Eden’s disingenuous plan for 
aiding Franco. By agreeing to the recognition of belligerent 
rights to Franco in any circumstances and by keeping the 
French frontier with Spain closed the Socialist Ministers have 
defied a resolution unanimously adopted by the National 
Congress of the Socialist Party held in Marseilles in July, 
which resolution all the Socialist Ministers supported. 

The consequence of all this is that a rapidly increasing 
number of French workmen say that they are disgusted with 
all the political parties and all the politicians, that there must 
be something demoralising in the parliamentary system and 
that the only hope is in the C.G.T. and in “ direct action.” 
“We will have Chautemps out in October by hook or by 
crook”: that is what one hears on every side. Léon Blum’s 
influence, once so great, has been seriously impaired, and he 
and his group have only a small majority on the newly elected 
national executive of the Socialist Party. 

The formation by the C.G.T. of a non-parliamentary 
Government is seriously contemplated. A Government 
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composed wholly or partly of persons not members of parlia- 
ment would not in itself be unconstitutional. The French Con- 
stitution does not require Ministers to be members of the Senate 
or the Chamber of Deputies and, although there has never yet 
been a French Prime Minister who was not either a Senator 
or a Deputy, there have often been other Ministers who were 
neither. Would the President of the Republic, however, 
consent to ask Léon Jouhaux, for instance, to form a Cabinet 
and, if he did consent, would such a Cabinet obtain a majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies? The answer to both these 
questions is doubtful, but the Syndicalists say that they would 
do without the consent of the President of the Republic and 
the approval of the Chamber, if necessary. That would mean 
something very like a revolution, for a Government existing 
in such conditions would clearly be unconstitutional. 

I do not say that this will happen, for I do not know whether 
it will happen or not. But I do say that it is at least possible. 
If it happens, the British Government and the British Foreign 
Office will be indirectly responsible, for the ultimate cause 
will have been the pressure brought by the British Govern- 
ment and the British Foreign Office on Léon Blum and his 
colleagues in the Cabinet of the People’s Front to adopt a 
policy detested by nine-tenths of their supporters. Naturally, 
those who weakly yielded to British pressure will be directly 
responsible. 

Rogpert DEL. 


THE EVOLUTION®SOR PEACE; 
OME fifty years ago Dr. T. J. Lawrence, Deputy-Professor 


of International Law in the University of Cambridge, 

delivered in the course of his duties a most able and sugges- 
tive lecture under the above title. It was ultimately published 
in a small volume which has long been out of print and is now 
very difficult of access.* It seems to the present writer, who 
was privileged to enjoy Dr. Lawrence’s friendship, so extremely 
relevant to the current League of Nations controversy that he 
ventures to recapitulate its argument with such additions as 
the great events of the last half-century make necessary. 

The theme of Dr. Lawrence’s lecture is the close analogy 
between the process by means of which peace has been 
attained within the limits of the national state, and the 
process by means of which it is being sought within the 
international sphere. The methods universally and success- 
fully employed by national governments to suppress private 
war are described in detail, and are taken as illustrative of 
the methods which are being employed, and must increasingly 
be employed, to suppress the pest of public war. 

The evolution of peace in the domestic sphere is traced by 
Dr. Lawrence through four successive phases, as follows : 
First, in primitive barbaric society private conflict is un- 
restrained. Every man does that which is right in his own 
eyes ; he attacks his neighbour if he thinks that his neigh- 
bour is weak; if he is himself attacked his defence depends 
entirely upon himself, or upon such voluntary helpers as he 
can persuade to assist him. War is chronic, and it is “‘ marked 
by the unrestricted indulgence of man’s fiercest passions : 
conquered enemies are enslaved, tortured, or even eaten.” 
Examples of such ferocious blood-feuds are not unknown 
among savage tribes in Central Africa and among the Pacific 
Islands even to-day. They are described by Hobbes, in his 
Leviathan, as at one time universal; and, as he well says, 
in such conditions the life of the belligerent individual 
tends to be “ solitary, nasty, brutish, and short.” 

A second stage is reached when community of some sort is 
formed—whether hunting pack, or pastoral tribe, or agri- 
cultural clan, or incipient state. The formation of community 
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is the first great step from savagery towards civilisation. 
Within the limits of the community private war must, if the 
community is to survive, be restricted and if possible altogether 
suppressed. For community implies co-operation for some 
common purpose, e.g. the chase, or cattle-rearing, or cultiva- 
tion, or (above all) defence. For a long time community is 
too weak, and the habit of private war too strong, to permit 
of the strict enforcement of internal peace. Hence regulation 
—growing in rigour as community becomes stronger—is all 
that can be attained. Thus, as Dr. Lawrence tells us, “ Alfred 
allowed the death of a murdered man to be avenged by his 
kindred ; but they were to seek the slayer in his house, and 
were to surround it for seven days before they made their 
attack.” Similarly, in twelfth-century Germany, “ the 
Emperor Frederick I reserved to every one the right to do 
justice to himself, provided he gave three days’ notice to 
his adversary.” 

The third stage in the evolution of domestic peace is 
reached when the community provides some sort of public 
redress as an alternative to private vengeance. The legal 
systems of many states contain interesting traces of the 
condition of. things that prevailed when an aggrieved party 
could choose whether he would take the law into his own 
hands, or would ask the public authority to procure redress 
for him. “ For a long time,” says Dr. Lawrence, “ the 
process before the tribunals was regarded rather as an 
alternative to the blood feud than as a substitute for it.” 
This view is confirmed by the late Sir Frederick Pollock, 
who remarks that “all jurisdiction was voluntary in its 
beginning.”* A remarkable example of this rather startling 
truth is furnished in the last chapter of Sir Henry Maine’s 
classic Ancient Law, where he observes that “ in the original 
administration of justice the proceedings were a close 
imitation of the series of acts which were likely to be gone 
through in private life by persons who were disputing, but 
who afterwards suffered their quarrel to be appeased. The 
magistrate carefully simulated the demeanour of a private 
arbitrator casually called in.” The detailed illustration which 
Sir Henry Maine gives in support of his thesis—derived from 
the Roman Legis Actio Sacramenti—is impressive in its 
suggestiveness. 

* Cambridge Modern History. Vol. Il, page 726. 
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This third stage—the stage of voluntary arbitration—is 
transitional and brief. The tribunals, once established, tend 
to prevail and to eliminate the alternative of continued 
private redress. For one thing, the justice provided by the 
court is likely to be much more sure and equitable than that 
which the aggrieved individual tries to snatch for himself. 
Hence the disputant with a good case prefers it. For another 
thing, the public authority which sets up the tribunal becomes 
increasingly unwilling to tolerate the disturbance of the 
public peace caused by private war. Hence the fourth and 
last stage is reached in which private war (e.g. duelling) is 
entirely prohibited, and the public peace is enforced against 
all the would-be breakers thereof. Government, through its 
courts and its police, becomes supreme in the land. No doubt, 
even in the best-ordered state, lurking criminals and even 
defiant gangsters exist and cause trouble. But the whole 
force of society—the police, the army, the private citizen—is 
united against them, and so long as the state retains its 
integrity their shrift is short. Speaking broadly, we may say 
that private war was suppressed in England before the end of 
the fifteenth century; in Spain during the sixteenth; in 
France and Germany during the seventeenth; in Scotland 
it lingered among the Highlands until well on into the 
eighteenth. 

When, fifty years ago, Dr. Lawrence delivered his lecture, 
international society, along the same lines of evolution as 
those just sketched, seemed to have reached the third stage 
of the progress from anarchy towards world-government, 
authoritative justice, and universal peace. Arbitration was 
in the air as an agreed alternative to war; and on all sides 
powerful influences were active, tending to make arbitrament 
increasingly common and imperative. “In recent times,” 
says Dr. Lawrence, “ arbitration has come to be regarded as a 
practical alternative to war, just as a trial before a law court 
was regarded of old as an alternative to a family feud.” He 
supports his statement by giving statistics showing (1) the 
increase in the number of actual cases of arbitration during 
the nineteenth century,* (2) the still greater increase in the 
number of arbitration-treaties concluded between leading 
states. During the thirty years that followed the publication 


_ "The Alabama Case (Great Britain and U.S.A.), 1871-3, was of course the most 
important. 
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of his book (1884-1914) the figures were still more impressive. 
Outstanding cases of the peaceful settlement of acrimonious 
disputes by means of arbitration were the Behring Seas 
Fisheries dispute of 1892, and the Venezuelan Boundary 
dispute of 1895-9. In 1899, moreover, the permanent Hague 
Tribunal was established, and during the first fifteen years of 
its operation it succeeded in settling no fewer than fourteen 
international controversies, any one of which in earlier 
days might have led to war. As to arbitration treaties, their 
number was legion. In 1903 an Anglo-French treaty was 
concluded: it was limited in scope, it is true, to “such 
questions as do not involve the vital interests, the indepen- 
dence, or the honour of the two contracting parties.” But, 
even so, it was incalculably valuable, and it prepared the 
way for the settlement of century-old matters of conflict 
between the two countries, and for the conclusion of the Anglo- 
French entente, in 1904. It formed, moreover, a model upon 
which no fewer than 162 other arbitration treaties were 
framed during the next ten years. Again in 1914, after long 
negotiation, an Anglo-American arbitration treaty was con- 
cluded, and this also served as a basis for the conclusion of 
some thirty others by the United States authorities. Indeed, 
in that cardinal year 1914 there were actually 194 arbitration 
treaties in force. 

In 1914, then, the era of perpetual peace, the era in which 
international controversies would be settled by human 
reason and not by brute force, seemed to be coming within 
sight. The third stage of the great evolutionary process 
appeared to be well advanced ; the fourth and final stage of 
the universal reign of law began to frame itself in the pacific 
imagination. The evolutionary process, indeed, had been 
rapid—perhaps unduly rapid. Until quite modern times 
warfare had been practically unrestricted. It horrifies us to 
read, for example, that in 1441 Charles VII of France—the 
King crowned through the agency of Joan of Arc—“ exposed 
English prisoners to the people of Paris, chained together like 
dogs, and then threw bound into the Seine those among them 
who were too poor to redeem themselves from captivity.” 
In the ferocious Anglo-Spanish wars of the next century 
little or no quarter was given. But the limits of ferocity 
were not reached until even the callous conscience of Christen- 
dom was shocked by the atrocities perpetrated during the 
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Thirty Years’ War of the seventeenth century in Germany. 
The European monarchies at that time were in “ the state of 
nature” in respect of one another. They acknowledged no 
common authority; they recognised no code of law or 
custom ; they regarded themselves as free from all restraints 
whether conventional or moral. Indeed, when Hobbes sought 
to illustrate by analogy the condition of primitive man before 
the formation of community, he chose as an exact parallel 
the condition of the sovereign national states of his own day. 
They were, he says, “‘in the state and posture of gladiators, 
having their weapons pointing and their eyes fixed on one 
another.” 

The horrors of seventeenth-century warfare and the general 
anarchy of international society compelled the outraged 
conscience of the publicists of the day to seek a remedy. 
Led by the great Hugo Grotius, and followed by a long and 
noble line of eminent jurists, they formulated a code of 
International Law—and particularly “ Laws of War ”— 
which, without attempting to question the rights of states to 
settle their quarrels by fighting, if so they chose, imposed 
all sorts of limits upon their modes of declaring, waging, and 
concluding wars. Thus, during the course of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, it came to be generally recognised 
that warfare should be restricted to the armed forces of the 
belligerent states and should affect the civilian populations 
as little as possible ; hence, that open towns should not be 
bombarded ; that hospitals and hospital ships should be 
exempt from injury ; that no poisons or poison gases should 
be employed ; that no wanton devastation should take place ; 
that prisoners of war should be treated humanely, and where 
possible should be released on parole; that neutrals should 
suffer the minimum of molestation, and so on. This was 
the second stage in the evolution of international peace—the 
stage in which the private vengeance was regulated by the 
“laws of nature and of nations,” that is to say, by inter- 
national morality and custom. 

The third stage, as we have seen, consisted of the provision 
of courts of arbitration as alternatives to the anarchic and 
barbaric arbitrament of war. What of the fourth and final 
stage, namely, the establishment of a supreme international 
authority capable of prohibiting war and enforcing inter- 
national justice? Dr. Lawrence envisaged this as coming 
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into being in the form of what he called the Primacy of the 
Great Powers, which in his day consisted of Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, France and Italy. 
(America he looked upon as belonging to a world apart.) 
He pointed out how this Primacy of the great European 
Powers came into existence during the Napoleonic wars 
(1814-15), and how the Quadruple Allies of Chaumont and 
Vienna were subsequently reinforced by the addition of 
France (1818) and Italy (1867). He further illustrated the 
manner in which, during the seventy years 1815-84, the 
Great Powers had exercised their primacy ; how they had 
secured the establishment of the Kingdom of Greece; how 
they had achieved the separation of Belgium from Holland ; 
how they had again and again intervened decisively in the 
affairs of Turkey and Egypt, and so on. He expressed the 
confident hope that the beneficent operation of this “ Vicinage 
of Europe,” steadily growing in prestige and power, would 
accomplish the elimination of war and the inauguration of 
the reign of universal justice. “The human race,” he says, 
“ will in time outgrow war; and I think we may even now 
discern the general outline of the process. Perpetual peace 
will come as the result of a gradual evolution ; and some idea 
of the nature and direction of the causes at work to produce 
it may be gathered from an historical consideration of the 
slow disappearance of private war, which was once far more 
common than public war is now, or has been among civilised 
states for many ages.” He envisages the dawn of halcyon 
days. “In time,” he prophesies, “‘ by the slow and gradual 
operation of forces which are already in existence, war will 
be entirely abolished. Our descendants in the far future will 
look back upon it with the same mixture of wonder and con- 
tempt with which we look back upon the blood-feuds of our 
remote ancestors.” 

It is to be feared that the “ far future ” of Dr. Lawrence’s 
day appears to be a still farther future to most of those who 
look round upon the world of the present time. For, first, 
the process of peaceful evolution which Dr. Lawrence de- 
scribed was interrupted in 1914 by the greatest and most 
general war ever known among men ; secondly, this war was 
waged by its German initiators with a complete disregard of 
all the mitigations introduced into warfare by two centuries 
of international jurists, so that mankind was thrown back 
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(temporarily at any rate) into the condition of primitive 
barbarism from which it had so painfully emerged; and, 
thirdly, all subsequent efforts to rehabilitate the Concert of 
Europe and the reign of law have proved abortive. Hence 
the human race is once more faced, in an immensely aggra- 
vated form, with the same problem as faced Grotius three 
hundred years ago. The problem is immensely aggravated, 
because, on the one hand, it is much less easy to localise 
war now than it was in the seventeenth century, and, on the 
other hand, the weapons of combat to-day are so appallingly 
more deadly than those of Grotius’s day that war is an 
immeasurably greater calamity now than it was then. A 
general European war to-day, waged with aircraft and poison 
gas, would devastate the Continent and would exterminate 
half its population. 

How is it that the cause of peace has met with so grave a 
set-back within the last half-century? It is, of course, 
fundamentally because—for reasons which we are not now 
concerned to consider—the “‘ Concert of Europe,” on which 
the hope of the world depended, became split up into two 
antagonistic groups. The Triple Alliance of Germany, 
Austria, and Italy (completed 1882) came to be faced by 
the Triple Entente of France, Russia, and Great Britain 
(completed 1907). Hence, on the one hand, the promising 
“‘ Primacy of the Great Powers” came to an end, and in 
place of a single magistral body declaring international 
justice and maintaining European peace, there took shape 
two hostile bodies which by their rivalries and intrigues 
aggravated rather than composed all the quarrels that broke 
out among the minor powers of the Continent. Hence, too, 
on the other hand, these two antagonistic groups began to 
arm themselves on an increasingly gigantic scale in prepara- 
tion for the great conflict which eventually flared up in 1914. 

When the war was over a strenuous effort was made by 
the victors to re-create on a new and vast scale the Inter- 
national Authority necessary to secure justice and maintain 
peace. Thus the League of Nations came into being, and, 
in 1920, began to function. From the first it did, and it has 
during the seventeen years of its operation continued to do 
(though at extravagant expense), much useful work of a 
minor character. It has, for example, settled some three 
dozen petty disputes, several of which, but for its intervention, 
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would certainly have led to war. But it has wholly failed 
in the three major crises with which it has been called upon 
to deal. It failed to save China from Japanese aggression 
in 1932; it failed to save Abyssinia from Italian conquest 
in 1935 ; and it failed to prevent Germany from re-occupying 
and re-militarising the Rhenish provinces in 1936. It has thus 
shown itself incapable of performing the two great tasks for 
which it was instituted, namely, securing justice and main- 
taining peace. Hence the world is once again thrown back 
into the race for armaments and into a feverish preparation 
for war. 

Why has the League of Nations failed and broken down? 
First and foremost, of course, because America, its main 
creator, has refused to join it; because Japan and Germany 
have left it ; and because Italy, although nominally remain- 
ing a member, has defied and betrayed it. It has become but 
half a League, and a half that ominously resembles in its 
constitution the Triple Entente of 1907-14, with an appendage 
of satellites. Secondly, it has failed because its policy has 
been too much determined by the votes of its minor members 
who have little or no responsibility for the carrying out of its 
resolutions. Thirdly, it has failed because its major members 
—Great Britain, France and Russia—have not been pre- 
pared, at the time of the three great crises, to fulfil their 
obligations under Article XVI of the Covenant—the Article 
which says that “ should any member of the League resort to 
war in disregard to its covenants . . . it shall 1pso facto be 
deemed to have committed an act of war against all other 
members of the League, which hereby undertake,” etc. The 
failure in the Sino-Japanese dispute was primarily due to 
Great Britain’s hesitation to risk a naval war in the Pacific ; 
that in the case of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict was primarily 
due to the refusal of France to impose effective “ sanctions ” 
upon Italy. As a consequence, the dream of “ collective 


security ”’ is shattered: we are back in the “ international 


anarchy ” of 1907-14. 

What is the remedy? Of the urgent need of a remedy 
there can be no question. Everyone realises that another 
general war would involve the total destruction of Western 
civilisation. Our papers, our magazines, our recent books, 
are full of discussions of this cardinal theme. Some authorities 
advocate the elimination of the sanctionist clauses from the 
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League Covenant and the reduction of the League itself to a 
merely advisory body. That policy leaves the problems of 
the securing of international justice and the maintenance of 
peace entirely unsolved. We should be back where we were 
in 1899 when the Hague Tribunal was set up. Others urge 
the strengthening of the sanctions and the increasing of the 
obligations of the members of the League. That policy is 
impossible, so long as America, Japan, Germany, and (virtu- 
ally) Italy, remain outside the League. 

Hence, in the opinion of the present writer, while the 
weakened and humiliated League is left alone to recover its 
prestige as best it may, and to perform such modest tasks as 
it can still effectively fulfil, the energies of all statesmen of 
goodwill should be concentrated upon the task of reviving 
the Concert of Europe, and restoring that “ Primacy of the 
Great Powers” which appeared to Dr. Lawrence to be the 
true goal of the evolution of peace. That great task involves 
the healing of the schism that now divides Germany and 
Italy from France and Russia, and the uniting of them all in 
the support of law, the observance of treaties, the reduction 
of armaments, the administration of justice, and the estab- 
lishment of peace. Upon Great Britain, which stands between 
the rival groups, the burden of reconciliation and re-unifica- 
tion mainly rests. 

F. J. C. Hearnsuaw. 


THE CENTENARY OF 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


OW that just over a century has elapsed since the 

birth of Algernon Charles Swinburne, on April 5th, 

1837, it is due to the memory of a great poet that 
expression should be given calmly to the reason why his work 
ought to be read again now and why selections of it should 
be treated as treasures of permanent value. The task will 
be best undertaken by those who were undergraduates of 
Oxford over sixty-five years ago and can understand what 
the nature of the literary and artistic production—the 
esthetic movement—of that time, which is associated with 
the names of Walter Pater, Swinburne, D. G. Rossetti and 
William Morris, really was. At the same time the influence 
of Ruskin also was at its fullest power. In the Oxford of 
our day his inaugural lectures as Slade Professor made an 
impression on young men who heard them in the crowded 
Sheldonian Theatre which will never be effaced. What they 
then learned from him about art and politics (in the widest 
sense) before his powers began to fail, should remain per- 
manently a guide for them in life, and even when he seems 
extravagant there is wisdom in what he said which should be 
a ‘ possession for ever.” 

In estimating Swinburne the first thing to do is to note 
that often there is a lack of restraint that makes us desire to 
let alone a large portion, it may perhaps be the greater 
portion, of what he has written. It is this that leads him so 
often to a kind of verbosity which impairs much of his 
work. At the same time it is freedom from restraint that 
makes his best work so supremely good. We may get rid 
of the kind of criticism still common which may be seen 
in some writers who prowl about to collect references to 
questions of sex and discourse on what they called the 
“fleshly school.”’ We shall let all that alone for those ‘‘ who 
like that kind of thing,” and think of what Swinburne and 
others produced on subjects in which their knowledge 
and intense feeling made their work often of outstanding 
merit. 

Two subjects of Swinburne’s poetry in which he is 
supreme are, first, the sea, and second, children. Has any 
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poet ever written more beautifully on children than in his 
lines— 
Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
No sign that ever was given 
To faithful or faithless eyes . 
Showed ever beyond clouds riven i 
So clear a paradise. 


Earth’s creeds may be seventy times seven 
And blood has defiled each creed. 


If of ack be the Kingdom of Heaven 
It must be Heaven indeed. 


Or take the poem called Herse. Could there be a more perfect 
description of an infant child than in the line “ Clenched 
hands and curled up feet”? Examples might be multiplied 
indefinitely. Why not collect them instead of harping per- 
petually on matters connected with sex, picking out what 
can be thought to be of unpleasant character in a mass of 
verse? As regards the sea—no one has ever written more 
beautifully or with fuller knowledge. That glorious poem on 
Loch Torridon and the joy of the swimmer exulting in his battle 
to the open sea has no equal for those who revel in the sea. 


And scarce had I sprung to the sea 

When the dawn and the water were wedded 
the hills and the sky set free, 

The chain of the night was broken: the waves 
that embraced me and smiled 

And flickered and fawned in the sunlight, alive, 
unafraid, undefiled, 

Were sweeter to swim in than air, though 
fulfilled with the mounting morn, 

Could be for the birds whose triumph rejoiced 
that a day was born. 

The kingdom of westward waters wherein when 
we swam we knew 

That the waves which we clove were boundless, 
the wind on our brows that blew 

Had swept no land and no lake, and had warred 
not on town or tree 

But came on us hard out of heaven 
and alive with the soul of the sea. 


The best of all his sea poems may be quoted at length as it 
is not now readily accessible. It appeared in the English 
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Illustrated long ago. The title, The Casquettes, refers to those 
bare rocks in the Channel Islands. 


From the depths of the waters that lighten and darken 

With change everlasting of life and of death, 

Where hardly by noon if the lulled ear hearken 

It hears the sea’s as a tired child’s breath, 

Where hardly by night if an eye dare scan it 

The storm lets shipwreck be seen and heard 

As the reefs to the waves and the foam to the granite 
Respond one merciless word. 


Sheer seen and far, in the sea’s live heaven, 

A sea-mew’s flight from the wild sweet land, 

White-plumed with foam, if the wind wake, seven 

Black helms as of warriors that stir not stand. 

From the depths that abide and the waves that environ 

Seven rocks rear heads that the midnight masks ; 

And the strokes of the swords of the storm are as iron 
On the steel of the wave-worn casques. 


Here, walled in with the wild waste water, 
Grew the grace of a girl’s lone life, 
The sea’s and the sea-wind’s foster-daughter 
And peace was hers in the main mid strife. 
For her were the rocks clothed round with thunder, 
And the crests of them carved by the storm-smith’s craft ; 
For her was the mid storm rent in sunder 
As with passion that wailed and laughed. 


What an anthology could be compiled from the poems 
only which relate to the Cornish coast and the islands: 
Kynance Cove, that vocal rock, [n Guernsey, The Caves of 
Sark, In the Salt Marshes, and many more. Other gems of 
Swinburne’s poetry may be found in his verses on flowers. 
That on the sundew is a good example—others might be culled 
and remembered. 

We who met in our college rooms in Oxford more than 
sixty years ago may well prefer the poems of Swinburne, 
Rossetti and William Morris and the careful prose of Pater 
of Brazenose, whom we used to see on our walks near Oxford, 
to the modern free verse. With what relief we turn from the 
modern work in art and poetry which is praised to-day by 
those who have an unnatural craving for anything which is 
ugly or unintelligible. Free verse and “‘ Surrealism,” whatever 
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that name covers, are utterly opposed to the feeling of 
those who look in poetry for the fullest expression of the 
truth about the things they know and care for—for the sea 
with all that it means, and for young children and for flowers. 
On these subjects is there anything in literature equal to 
Swinburne at his best ? Only—it would be better if he were 
not so profuse and had not given way to the intoxication of 
his‘own verbosity, but had more frequently pruned with care. 

Results of Swinburne’s lack of restraint, ‘letting himself 
go” when the subject demands it, are finely seen in some of 
his utterances on political events. After the Franco-Prussian 
War, for instance, what he says of France in Songs Before 
Sunrise gives the best expression of what many at the time 
felt most strongly. 


Who is this that rises red with wounds and splendid— 
All her breast and brow made beautiful with scars, 


In her eyes the light and fire of long pain ended. 
In her lips a song as of the morning stars. 


Although our sympathies at the beginning of the Franco- 
German War were with the Germans and German victories 
were welcomed, after Sedan and the deposition of Napoleon 
III, a rapid change of feeling took place. The dramatic flight 
of Gambetta and his action in raising troops, any successes 
of Chanzy on the Loire, and the attempts of Faidherbe or of 
Bourbaki to resist the invaders, awakened enthusiasm for 
France. Then when terms of peace were dictated by the 
Germans at Versailles, our sympathy was entirely with 
Thiers in his efforts to mitigate the severity of the conquerors. 
Swinburne’s Songs Before Sunrise must be remembered as a 
splendid expression of a feeling which was very general among 
young Oxford men of the time. 

It is impossible to speak duly of Swinburne’s work without 
referring to the Pre-Raphaelite movement and to his associ- 
ation with Rossetti and with William Morris. At the time 
when the frescoes in the Union were even then fading (but, I 
am told, have been successfully restored recently), warm 
discussions arose among the undergraduates of the day who 
had disliked Robert Buchanan’s brutal attack in 1871 on 
the “ fleshly school.” We did admire, for example, the work 
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of D. G. Rossetti—such poems as the Blessed Damozel, 
especially the beautiful picture : 


Her seemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers : 
The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers ; 
Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


The Burden of Nineveh also made a specially strong appeal to 
some. So did the work of William Morris in the Life and 
Death of Jason and the Earthly Paradise. The opening lines 
of that poem can always be pointed to as among the poetic 
gems of the last century : 


Of life and death I have no power to sing. 

So with this earthly paradise it is 

If ye will read aright and pardon me 

Who strive to build a shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea 

Where tossed about all hearts of men must be, 
Whose ravening monsters mighty men shall slay 
Not this poor singer of an empty day. 


Yet the obsession of Buchanan’s talk on the “ fleshly school” 
seemed to have seized on many undergraduates even with 
regard to Morris. I believe that it was in the rooms occupied 
by the brothers Asquith in Balliol, where some of us used to 
meet, that an undergraduate alleged, like many others, to be 
the cleverest man in the college, walked about denouncing 
the “‘ whole school,” and Morris in particular as the “ pur- 
veyor of the subtlest poison of them all.” To those who had 
the privilege of meeting Morris much later and hearing some- 
thing of his industrial work and socialist activities, such an 
utterance must sound incredible. 

It would be a useful task, in recalling the Swinburne 
Centenary, to select and reprint together first his own poems 
on the sea, on children, on flowers, on the hopes for France, 
and some others, then D. G. Rossetti’s and Morris’s best. 
From Burne-Jones, Madox Brown and others of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, the illustrations could be chosen, and the whole 
volume would be a valued permanent treasure for all who 
care for good art or literature and a relief from the ugly and 
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unintelligible stuff of which so much is put before the public 
at the present time. 

Of course, no attempt is here made to give an account of all 
that is of great permanent value in Swinburne’s work. No 
express reference has been made, for example, to great poems 
such as Atalanta in Calydon and Erectheus, where classical 
influence is strongest. That task must be left to others. 
But those only who were young men sixty-five or more years 
ago, especially in Oxford, can quite understand what the 
work associated with the names of Swinburne, Rossetti and 
Morris—with Ruskin and Pater, and with the Pre-Raphael- 
ite artists, really meant. It is well to have the evidence of 
the one or two of them who are still living—before it is too 
late. . 

ALFRED Hopkinson. 


THE NEW MOVEMENT IN CHINA: 
KWANGSI PROVINCE. 
| aes oe has no fine physical resources. There is, 


perhaps, more waste land there than anywhere else in 

China. A considerable section of the province is hilly 
if not mountainous and the soil is apparently bitter and not 
adapted to the growth of rice or other foodstuffs. The province 
is thinly peopled, the population being less than fourteen 
millions. But the government of Kwangsi has organised 
institutions which play an effective part in the reconstruction 
work of the whole country. The civil governor, Chairman 
Huang, and two military men, Marshal Li and Marshal Pei, 
have worked harmoniously together for six years and have 
given the province such peace and good order that it is 
possible to traverse the country from north to south or east 
to west without the slightest fear of attack from bandits, 
brigands or any lawless folk. 

The administration is on definitely militaristic lines, and 
that is strange when the tradition of China is to despise the 
soldier. The profession of arms in Europe was sanctified and 
elevated into something noble and worthy when the Crusades 
took place and the Church blessed the sword in the righteous 
cause for which it was to be used. But China has had no 
sanctification of her arms, for there religion is not a dominant 
force. The soldier has never been accepted socially. He was 
illiterate and cruel, an outcast and a brigand when he was not 
enrolled in the ordinary ranks of the army; at best he 
was a regrettable necessity. An old Chinese saying was that 
good iron is not made into nails neither is a good son turned 
into a soldier; the soldier was a destructive and not a 
creative agent, and for that reason he was feared and hated. 
But in Kwangsi province to-day we have a situation which 
reverses that idea. Huang, Li and Pei have achieved the im- 
possible: they have defied tradition and asserted that the 
soldier can rejuvenate ancient China. They have claimed 
that the work of social reconstruction, the development of 
educational facilities as well as the defence of the State are 
within the sphere of the soldier’s activities and that only by 
the infusion of the military spirit into these schemes can the 
languor, inertia and lethargy of old China be overcome: and 
moreover they have established centres where these schemes 
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are being worked out with tremendous energy. The soldier 
saint may not exist in Kwangsi, but the soldier social reformer 
does; and while China will never yield allegiance to the 
soldier, she will gladly respect and even revere the soldier who 
will bring about improved social conditions. 

The centre where training for service to the province is 
carried on is the National Foundation Militia School in 
Nanning. Here there is accommodation for two thousand 
students, who stay a minimum period of six months but may 
stay for as long as two years if their educational attainments 
are low. The set purpose of the authorities is to abolish 
illiteracy throughout the province by the year 1939, and this 
institution is designed to equip the teachers who will achieve 
that object. There is no suggestion whatever of the black 
coat and white collar here, for all are in uniform and under 
strict discipline. There are endless dormitories with the beds 
in two tiers as in ships. A single blanket, a hard board, a 
towel, a tin mug, and a tooth brush seem to be the only 
possessions of the students. They parade at 6.30 a.m. for 
military drill and then proceed to lessons on military training, 
the fundamentals in arithmetic, reading, and writing, and 
afterwards to the open fields for lessons in the best methods 
of practical farming and the rearing of animals, especially pigs 
and chickens. There are two meals a day, but if the student 
has pocket-money he may supplement these, though for most 
youths the food provided is adequate. The students look 
healthy and vigorous and are keyed up with the knowledge 
that the independence and security of the province and of 
China lies in their hands. The whole is a kind of standing 
camp run on the most Spartan lines, devoted to the creation 
of the soldier citizen. 

When these youths have been drilled in the fundamentals 
of education they are sent back to the villages, and there they 
have the onerous duty of reorganising village life in its three- 

fold aspects, or as the government says, in self-defence, self- 
government, and self-sufficiency. This means the creation of 
a militia, the establishment of a school, and the organisation 
of social services. The young man has therefore a full-time 
job for which the salary is extremely small. The old tradition 
whereby the village greybeard or the oldest inhabitant had 
the chief control is gone. The young man is backed by the 
central authority and is at the end of a telephone of which 
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one has been installed in each of the 24,000 villages in the 
province. The free school is not only for the children who 
must attend in order to learn the characters, but also for the 
adults who do not know how to read. 

Then the formation of co-operatives, about which the young 
man has learned in his school in Nanning, is part of his work. 
The rates of interest are high in China because the farmer has 
nothing to give as a pledge except his word of honour that he 
will repay when the next harvest is reaped ; and where there 
is misrule and uncertainty in addition to the possibility of 
failure of crops because of bad weather conditions, the risks 
of non-repayment are very high and the rate of interest 
corresponds with them. The idea here in Kwangsi is to get 
rid of the extortionate interest that is charged—3 to 4 per 
cent. per month—when farmers are compelled to seek advances 
in order to carry them over to the next harvest. In several 
villages there are stores of rice which belong to the village as 
a whole and to which farmers have contributed from their 
surpluses. This reserve is used partly to relieve the distress 
arising when bad harvests occur and partly for the raising of 
loans which can now be on a purely commercial basis with a 
solid guarantee of repayment. At Si Hoi, near Wuming, an 
experiment is being carried out which resembles communism, 
though it is not called by that name. It was not possible to 
find out whether expropriation had taken place, but there was 
definitely a rearrangement of the farming land. Instead of 
small separate plots for rice, vegetables, timber, fruit and 
cattle, the whole was taken together and divided up into one 
area for rice, another for vegetables, another for timber, and 
so on, and the whole had become communal property. Here 
again was the barn for the storage of the surplus grain. 

Another feature of ordinary village life is the levy on 
farmers’ time for work in making roads which link up the 
village with the nearest main road. Anyone may be called 
upon to do this, for it is regarded as work of national impor- 
tance. It is, of course, based on the German idea of the labour 
camp to which students from the secondary schools are sent 
to render public service before proceeding further in their 
studies. In Kwangsi everyone is called upon—the cook-boy, 
the dispenser in the hospital, the school teacher and the 
soldiers in the army. At the present moment a new road be- 
tween Kweilin and Wuchow is under construction and will 
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be completed before the end of the year. The labourers on 
this work are the soldiers in Marshal Li’s army. 

In all villages more hygienic conditions have to be adopted 
and a livelier interest in public affairs must be aroused. It is 
no longer necessary to beat a gong and summon the villagers 
to hear the words spoken by the magistrate. The government 
messages are posted in simple language on the walls for all to 
read. There is a village meeting once every month in which 
the plans for the next month are discussed and the work to 
be done is explained. This provides the village leader—not 
elder—with an opportunity for urging his team forward and 
spurring them on to greater effort. 

Another interesting educational centre about thirty miles 
from Nanning is the military training school at Wuming. 
Junior Middle School boys who wish to proceed to higher 
studies may go straight here: the period of training therefore 
falls about the sixteenth year of the student’s age. Here again 
as at the Foundation Militia School at Nanning the life is 
Spartan in the extreme, for it is designed to keep the educated 
classes in touch with the stern realities and necessities of rural 
life. The whole is under the control of a genial and energetic 
person, General Fung, who sees to it that military discipline 
is strictly enforced. While the major portion of the time is 
devoted to military exercises and a study of military tech- 
nique, there are other lessons too, especially those dealing 
with civics and the re-creation of the national spirit, and there 
are dramatic performances designed to promote loyalty and 
co-operation. The numbers here are not so large as in the 
school at Nanning, but the educational standard is higher and 
more uniform since all the students have had continuous 
schooling up to their present age. Everyone, of course, is in 
uniform and is familiar with the bugle calls and military 
routine generally. 

Higher education is reserved for those who are willing to 
qualify as soldiers and who will be ready when the time comes 
to play a part in the defence of the nation instead of merely 
urging others, by telegrams and speeches, to do so for them. 
Students who do not undertake the particular Wuming train- 
ing must still devote twenty hours a week in the first half of 
the year in their Senior Middle School to military training, 
and after that, as in their earlier schooldays, three to four 
hours a week. By the time the youth has passed through this 
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ordeal he is familiar with all the details of a soldier’s life. The 
final test applied to the Wuming students on the completion 
of their course is the march back to Nanning, a distance of 
thirty miles, in one day. With their certificate of proficiency 
they may present themselves to the Senior Middle School and 
later the University for admission: without it, unless they 
have obtained a medical certificate—a thing that is extremely 
difficult to get and is given only in cases of tuberculosis and 
suchlike—they can get no farther. 

No schools are free from military control, and on every staff 
there is a large proportion of military officers whose duty it is 
to see that the military work is done completely and efficiently. 
In one Senior Middle school, for example, there were eighty 
persons on the staff, of whom twenty were military repre- 
sentatives, twenty on the administrative side, and six for the 
political propaganda, that is for the teaching of Sun Yat-sen’s 
Three Principles and the general subject of civics. 

The University at Wuchow is typical of University life and 
of the spirit of Kwangsi generally. It stands in a spacious 
compound, and like all Chinese universities it is residential, 
though the accommodation for sleeping is on Spartan lines. 
There is no yielding anywhere in this province to the allure- 
ment of ease, comfort or luxury, for the first demand is for 
learning, and as not enough money is available everything 
else must be sacrificed. The two faculties in this city university 
are engineering and pure science with some reference to agri- 
culture. The shops and laboratories are well equipped and 
the keynote of education here, as elsewhere in Kwangsi, is the 
application of science to industry, agriculture and warfare. 
Pictures of gas masks and anti-gas methods already adorn the 
walls of one of the science rooms. Higher education of the old 
type which had no reference to the practical or material issues 
of life, but which dealt with literature, the humanities and 
ethics, has no place in this scheme of work. Wuchow knows 
nothing of it. Bessemer and Darwin are far more important 
names than Confucius and Mencius. The old idea of educa- 
tion as a process which unfitted a person for the social 
stratum in which he was born and elevated him into the 
aristocracy of letters, thereby excusing him from all future 
effort in the realm of industry, commerce, or agriculture, is a 
thing of the past. The literati with their long coats and 
anemic faces have given place to the soldier student dressed 
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in grey cotton uniform, devoted to games and drill and experi- 
mental work on the model farm, in the engineering workshops 
or in the science laboratories. 

Nemesis has overtaken the student body in the province of 
Kwangsi—instead of frequent strikes, boycott of teachers, 
freedom from punishment and chastisement, a rigid discipline 
is enforced. The student has to be as familiar with the rifle 
and the spade as with the brush for writing, and instead of 
education lifting him into the realm of the privileged parasite, 
it insists upon him sharing in the everyday work of the world 
or, at least, being practically acquainted with its problems. 
Instead of the students being the masters of the situation as 
has frequently happened in the past, largely because they 
have been used by outside persons, or because of sheer incom- 
petence on the part of the administration, they are, in 
Kwangsi, subjected to a discipline which has no parallel else- 
where. The punishments for breaking rules are first of all a 
warning, secondly a form of pack drill, thirdly confinement 
in a room for a day or more, and lastly expulsion. 

The training, then, is severe, but the rewards are fairly 
high since the government can absorb practically all the 
products of the senior schools into their service as their need 
for educated men is great. The new officials are all young men: 
even the magistrates of such important centres as Yang So, 
Wat Lo, Luchow, Nanning and Kweilin were not more than 
thirty to thirty-five years old. While the young man might 
well complain of his drastic training, he does not do so for he 
recognises that it is the price one pays for a government post, 
and because he believes that only by such training can his 
country be saved. 

All the government officials on the administrative side 
must adopt the simple grey uniform and the military cap, and 
over the left pocket wear a badge which shows the name, 
function, and grade of the wearer. The women employees are 
dressed in exactly the same fashion—trousers, tunic, and 
military cap, all complete—but they are distinguishable 
from the men by a double row of buttons on the tunic instead 
of a single one as worn by the men. Any attempt on the part 
of the women at personal adornment is severely discouraged 
by the government. The hair is cut fairly short and cosmetics 
are strictly forbidden, since the duty of the woman is to 
concentrate all her energies, mental and physical, on her work 
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and not on her own person. She must seek distinction by 
raising the standard of efficiency in her department and not 
clamour for the attention of others to her personal charms, 
for in the sphere of government work such things are at a 
great discount. The more they forget themselves and remem- 
ber only their work, the more they commend themselves to the 
authorities, which aim at perfecting the machinery of govern- 
ment and not at enhancing the prestige of the individual 
servant. 

Here is a vigorous youth movement which bears all the 
impress of the German character; here is a new form of 
religion, a dedication of oneself to the service of the State—as 
in Russia—and a suppression of the individual’s claim to a 
separate private life, for not only must the servant conform 
to the regulations by day but he must refrain from indulgence 
by night, for his business is to set a good example. Gambling 
and carousing are strictly forbidden to these officials in 
Kwangsi and the penalties for disobedience are severe and 
generally effective, for in a poverty-stricken province a good 
post is not easily obtained when one has been cashiered, and 
with recalcitrant servants even more severe measures than 
loss of position are sometimes taken. The trinity in power, 
Chairman Huang, Marshal Li, and Marshal Pei, are themselves 
convinced of the need for reform in social life, and through the 
military power they control they supply the sanctions for the 
application of the new principles. But the officials are not so 
much slaves of a régime which they hate as people who are 
voluntarily seeking to create a new China and are ready to 
submit to a discipline which they earnestly believe will lead 
to a revival of the national spirit and thereby to the salvation 
of the country. 

One of the agencies used in this campaign for social recon- 
struction, educational development, and national defence is 
intense anti-Japanese propaganda. It is an important part of 
the activities of the schools. It is a recognised feature in the 
work of the political groups that are attached to educational 
institutions and to the army. It is continuous and is driven 
home by picture-posters, by huge characters painted on the 
walls of every village, and through the reading books which 
the students use. Officials are sent round in summer vacations 
to explain to the country folk the policy of the government 
and the need for continued effort in face of the insults which 
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have been heaped upon the Chinese people. In addition to 
the ordinary speeches, pamphlets, and slogans written 
prominently on village walls there is a special dramatic 
section which prepares plays dealing with this important 
subject for acting in every organisation in connection with the 
training of soldiers and the schools. 

This consolidates the people by uniting them against a 
common foe whose aggression in Manchuria and in North 
China is resented most fiercely. There is nothing secret about 
it, for it is part of the considered and published policy of the 
provincial government to recover what China has lost, and 
this can only be done by describing the methods by which 
the Japanese have taken these possessions from her. It is 
used to justify the excessive claims which are made upon the 
people for service and sacrifice and is exactly similar to that 
which to-day is made in Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia. 
The State in Kwangsi for the first time has come to be far 
more important than the individual or the family, and frantic 
steps are being taken to enforce this principle. 

Education no longer aims at the creation of a privileged 
aristocracy of letters but at the raising of the living standards 
and at the strengthening of the State. The old learning aimed 
at refinement, gentility, esthetic development and individual 
superiority, while the new seeks to create the citizen efficient 
and practical, alert and vigorous, and, above all, willing to 
march in step. This emerges naturally from what has gone 
before. It is a reaction which has gathered momentum as 
the revolution has proceeded. The incompetence of the 
Manchus, the corruption and depredations of the war lords— 
of whom Kwangsi has had her share—the growing sense of 
helplessness in face of foreign aggression, the determination 
that these things shall cease—these are the forces behind the 
new movement. It is no longer a virtue to maintain the 
status quo. The old is dying—let it die, says Young China. 
Change need not be associated with decay. 

LancELoT Forster. 


THE PALESTINIAN CO-OPERATIVE 
oo eh vie ise 


N the present Jewish colonisation in Palestine of the 
eee there are two interesting types of settlement, 

called moshav (individual) and kvutza (communal). The 
former co-operative as far as work is concerned, in, for ex- 
ample, buying implements and selling produce; the latter 
co-operative in every way, in work and in social life. 

The kvutza are thus the more interesting as a type of life 
non-existent in the same organised form elsewhere. In the 
kvutza there is what may be termed a group life. While the 
moshav settlements are supposed to be an expression of 
individual life for those who are not able to subdue their 
personality to the common development of the group, it can 
often be observed that there is an outward difference in the 
people who live in a moshav to those who live in a kvutza. 
The communal spirit, although not really developing a com- 
plete collective character (so far), does seem to influence those 
who live that life. They live with an elated expression on 
their faces: many have a particular light in the eyes, which 
at times turns to an intense, hard glitter when things are 
going wrong. In the towns it is easy to pick them out from 
the townspeople. This light has been described as happiness 
and also as hysteria. It is neither of these, but an ex- 
pression of their constant endeavour to keep an optimistic 
attitude of mind despite all disadvantages. That is what in 
Palestine is spoken of as the spirit of the people in the 
colonies. 

It is necessary. In 1935 over 61,000 Jewish immigrants 
entered the country. This brought the Jewish population up 
to some 400,000, out of a total population of about 1,350,000. 
With a registered unemployment figure still about 4,000, not 
to speak of the low standard of life that obtains by necessity 
in the colonies, it is difficult for an observer to see what good 
results would come from a greater influx of Jewish refugees 
under the present system. It is to be noted that two-thirds 
of the Jewish immigrants go to the towns. 

Some Jews in the towns will tell you that it is necessary to 
create a Jewish proletariat so that the new Hebrew civilisa- 
tion has its own workpeople, and cannot further be accused of 
exploiting the labour of others. This is a distinctly different 
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interpretation of the Histadruth ideal of self-labour to that 
which is found in the co-operative colonies. Hzstadruth 
Haovdim (the General Federation of Jewish Labour) has a 
membership of over 86,000. It enrols only those “ who live 
by the work of their hands without exploiting the labour of 
others,” and wishes to organise all the communal, economic 
and cultural activities of the Jewish working class of Palestine 
“in order to build up in Palestine a Jewish community based 
upon labour.” This Federation deals not only with the work- 
ing welfare of the people, but also aids in developing their 
knowledge and culture; it has a special section that sends 
out lecturers to aid in the instruction of the people. This is 
usually Hebrew language, history and literature, dramatics, 
but also music and other arts. A working knowledge of 
Hebrew is obligatory in all colonies. 

That it should be necessary to create a proletariat to per- 
form obnoxious but essential tasks is not a happy thought, 
and actually the Labour supporters have no intention if they 
can avoid it that the country shall fall into the trap of ex- 
cessive wage differentiation. Here it might be noted that a 
large number of the manual working inhabitants of the 
colonies are the students, the professors, the scientists, the 
lawyers, the teachers of the European lands whence they 
came. Their proportion is from 40 per cent. to 60 per cent. in 
all settlements. Whether the Labour ideal will triumph in 
the future is not easy to say. Already there are decisive splits 
in the groups, some tending Left, some Right ; Revisionists, 
who deny the Arab problem, but who seek to establish a self- 
supporting State along what may be described as Fascist 
lines; the Labour Party already mentioned; the Poali 
Zion of Marxist views, who are estimated to have a following 
of no more than I per cent. of the total workers in Palestine. 
Thus again changes develop and personal urges disguised as 
public good commence to make themselves felt. 

There are at the present time upwards of 40 kvutzoth in 
the country, and more in process of formation. They vary in 
size, and vary in type, theoretically. For a stranger they are 
very much alike, and the first stay in one for a European 
travelled person with some experience of European farms will 
be something approaching a shock. They are divided by their 
outlook into three separate groups, but actually are mostly in 
favour of uniting; these groups are Kibbutz Hameuchad, 
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Haever Kuvtzoth and Kibbutz Haartzi. The first is in favour of 
big communal groups, the protagonist of which is Ain Harod, 
founded fifteen years ago in the Emek Jesreel, and now having 
700 souls living in it. In its ideal there is the basis of fulfilling 
all needs of the community ; kvutzoth of this type are there- 
fore not solely occupied with farming. In all kibbutzim 
members may be working outside the community, in a town 
or at some reclamation work, and the money that is earned 
goes to the upkeep and development of the group, for no 
member is allowed to earn money for himself. The kinds of 
work may be the running of a tree nursery, as at Ain Harod, 
the making of simple furniture, as at Delhamiya in the Jordan 
Valley, the provision of a bus service, maintaining a workers’ 
restaurant in a neighbouring town. The farm is, however, the 
mainstay in the kvutzoth as with the other settlements. And 
in those described as a closed group, the Kvutzoth Haever, 
the members work only a farm, vegetables and citrus, while 
limiting the number of members to 150 or less. Dagania, the 
earliest communal settlement, founded twenty-seven years 
back, is of this type. 

In the Jordan valley, considerably below sea level, in a sub- 
tropical climate, are situated south of the Lake of Tiberias a 
number of kvutzoth. On the shore of the lake is the Arab 
town of Samakh, and within two miles lies Dagania already 
mentioned, and the adjoining Dagania B. Higher up on a 
rise are the Kinnereths, a Jewish village and a kvutza. 
Further south lie Beit, Sera, Afikim, Delhamiya and Gesher, 
close to the Rutenberg Power Station. It is to be noted that 
the Jewish settlements are scattered practically all over 
Palestine, and are not confined especially to one area, but are 
mainly in the valleys and plains. They are in close proximity 
to Arab villages ; they are surrounded by barbed wire, and 
many of them, during this last winter, were preparing to 
further fortify with sand-bags and cement out-posts that were 
considered vulnerable spots of attack. Everyone was sure 
that after the citrus harvest there would be a further period 
of hostilities. As it will be recalled from last January onwards 
isolated sporadic highway robberies and murders have oc- 
curred, although no widespread violence has been again 
attempted. The average Jew blamed the Government, giving, 
for example, the reason why these criminals have been seldom 
apprehended as that of employing Arabs in the lower ranks 
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of the police force, men who were fearful of giving away a 
fellow subject. 

In disputes on this, and other important issues, Arab and 
Jewish objections are relatively similar, but leaving little 
hope of unified action while each party fears the domination 
of the other. The Jew is often contemptuous of the Arab. 
The Arabs talk of the “‘ Bolshevist Jewish outlook”: this 
speaks for itself. In most cases it must be admitted the 
Arabs have not, in Palestine, the able spokesmen, linguisti- 
cally and otherwise, that have the Jews. And to this has to 
be added the physical aspect of the young Hebrews as evi- 
denced in Palestine; the average fine physique, handsome 
countenance, though of greatly variable types, making a 
challenge to those who have feared unity of aim and outlook 
in members of the Jewish Faith; the strong national and 
class influence still existent : may be Russian, Polish, Yugo- 
Slavian or German; the higher material standard of the 
German emigrants, both young and old, their serious but per- 
haps less agile minds; the blonde curly-haired Palestinian- 
born children—as blonde as “ Aryans,” as is humorously 
remarked. And further has to be considered the apparent 
contradictions of the national home versus the religious home. 
The country settlers and the majority of the town settlers are 
not orthodox, nor even accept summarily their religion. 
Then why should they claim Palestine as a home? Here it 
seems that they step back several generations, forced, as they 
state, by the countries against them and the ever-present 
possibility of other countries being against them in the future. 
The reasoning showing in this wise that the European 
nationals have all a country to back them up, with all the 
background of an old culture. Yet the vision of a future 
Hebrew nation with a recently formed Army, Navy and Air 
Force, haggling with other Powers of the 1980 League of 
Nations Council Assembly, is scarcely encouraging. In this 
way the Jews in struggles to maintain a place in the sun 
appear to lose the superior wits they seem to possess. 

A very fair view of the life of a settlement may be gained 
from _a visit to one of those in the Jordan Valley, another in 
the Emek Jesreel, or Plains of Esdraelon, and one in Judea. 

Afikim, not far from Dagania, is a recently formed colony 
of 200 people. It started as a working group of Russian 
origin—Hashomer Hazair—performing what agricultural 
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tasks they could and living in tents, offshoots from Kinnereth. 
Four years ago they received their present land. To-day they 
are considered an advanced group, already having paid the 
first year’s interest on the foundation loan advanced by 
Keren Hayesod. Seen from the main road the colony has an 
impressive air of a new white cluster of modern factory build- 
ings. A white glittering mass. In the centre stands the water 
tower dominating the view. One-storey oblong white houses 
stand separate from one another, and close to the water 
tower, two small low buildings apart. These are the douche 
rooms and lavatories for the whole settlement, save for the 
children’s house which has its own inside the building. Hav- 
ing entered through the barbed wire gate, a collection of wood 
huts of various shapes, usually termed barracks in Palestine, 
can be seen, denoting that it is as yet incomplete. There is a 
wood hut for laundry, which has, however, an electric boiler 
and rinser ; a small hut for the shoe-repairer who sits most 
of the day surrounded by a motley collection of well-worn 
boots and shoes ; a number of small huts divided into small 
rooms, hot in summer and not waterproof in winter; and 
far across the sea of earth a huge building for dining-room and 
kitchen. 

The meal times are not a sight for even the slightly fastidi- 
ous to experience with calmness, The principle of self-labour 
and co-operation is practised, and consequently the cooking 
and washing up and drying is shared out by a number of men 
and women (mainly women) over a period of weeks or months; 
this all to the good. The preparation and cooking of food 
being a specialist task, it has been found necessary that the 
time which each one works at this task is longer than was 
first intended. And in this case the cook, formerly a teacher 
of medieval history, has been at her task for a spell of over 
six months, and is likely to remain so while she is in the 
colony, no other person having the ability to undertake the 
task. One might reflect on whether her present work, for 
which she has only the knowledge gained in her home, con- 
tents her being as did the work she left in her American town ; 
she came to aid in the building up of Hebrew Palestine. 

In the dining-room there are long trestle tables covered 
with white oil cloth, and much-scrubbed whitewood forms to 
sit on, a gramophone, a set of shelves containing Hebrew 
journals and a few other publications. Along one wall is 
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tacked up a copy of the daily bulletin giving the news of the 
Settlement ; prices obtained for crops, expenditure on stock 
and food; a literary sketch or the like. A bare floor. An 
empty space at the end for dancing. That is all. As in all 
the communal settlements, the average expenditure on food 
per day for each adult is four piastres, about tenpence. Meat 
is eaten two or three times a week. Butter is given once a day 
when plentiful, although some difficulty is usually found in 
supplying enough milk and butter for Tenuva, the co- 
operative distributing organisation, so as to keep the home 
market in hand. The main diet is vegetables, which here are 
plentiful and good, and cereals, which are imported. 

Several girls act as cleaners and waitresses, a job which 
they retain for several weeks at a spell. On the oil-cloth 
covered tables are placed jars containing spoons, forks, cups. 
Jars of paper serviettes, an aluminium bowl for the leavings 
of the plates, a huge bowl of hot soup or rice, and a bowl of 
vegetables. The midday meal usually consists of a cereal or 
vegetable soup, a fried or baked vegetable, such as egg-plant 
with potatoes and another vegetable—grapefruits in the 
autumn and winter seasons. Tea consists of tea without milk, 
and bread and jam, or occasionally honey. Before the rains, 
which come towards the end of November, the food is con- 
sumed while hundreds of flies walk over the eaters and just 
fail to fall into the soup but dance on the tomato jam. The 
people seem so insensitive to them that they do not even 
bother to brush them off their bodies. Personal comfort is 
always subordinated to the main task of the community, but 
as was indicated at the opening of this article there are 
variations in details. 

In most communal settlements the stock and fowls are 
housed as well, relatively, as are the humans. One family, 
which is counted as a couple, is allotted one room; for the 
unwed no more than three persons to one room is the rule, 
but with frequent visitors, temporary workers and so forth, 
that number is often exceeded. Men and women may share 
the same sleeping quarters on the sensible principle of equality 
and from friendly choice. The wood huts or cement houses 
contain from four to twelve rooms, from twelve to fifteen feet 
square, each room entered from the open. The cement houses 
are planned more elaborately, are of two-storeys, and the 
upper storey is reached by an outer staircase, having a 
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balcony which forms a covered terrace for the lower floor. 
The furniture consists of beds, a wardrobe, more often a 
hanging shelf with curtains, small table, stools. All except 
the beds are made by the settlers. The rooms are cleaned by 
the occupants in them. New workers do not become perma- 
nent members until they have lived in a settlement for one 
test year in preparation for acceptance by the other members. 
This was an old principle so as to achieve a united group life, 
admitting only those who really gave by their work and per- 
sonality something to all materially and spiritually. It is 
not so strongly adhered to since the vast number of new 
immigrants, but at the meeting for considering the acceptance 
of members, objections are always listened to. 

In the summer and autumn the working day starts at 5.30, 
an interval of an hour or half-hour for breakfast, meal at 
midday and work again until 3.30 or 4. In the settlement of 
Afikim, last autumn a shift system had to be in operation ; 
there were armed guards out all night ; cows to be milked at 
2.30 in the morning so as to get the milk to Dagania dairy in 
time for the butter-making and distribution to Haifa. 

While it has been stated that there is great similarity 
between the colonies, it is now necessary to show the variation 
in detail. If Afikim in building has the impression of a 
budding farm-factory placed on what was sterile land, there 
are others that come to the mind of the visitor. First Girat 
Brenner : untidy, an open kvutza in Judea of over 600 souls, 
now receiving a number of young Germans, and already 
having some sixty elderly relations left with little resources, 
built on a hillside with the orange groves and extensive vege- 
table gardens down the hill, ten years old, but not yet com- 
plete. So far there is the semblance of two not handsome 
village streets, two rows of one-storey cement houses. The 
elderly relations do not work on the farm, or otherwise, so 
have time to cultivate little gardens attached, rose bushes, 
small trees and many plants flourishing. But with it all 
Brenner is not yet a very pleasant place. Temporary living 
huts made up of the furniture crates brought by the fleeing 
German immigrants in 1933 and 1934 abound; more than 
twenty tents make an artistic picture down one side of the hill 
if viewed from a distance and in the right perspective. Over- 
flowing dustbins, grapefruit skins and unused iron bedsteads 
litter the place here and there. Yet Brenner has attractions 
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that other communal settlements have not got—it has a 
quite considerable library, containing a number of works on 
agriculture, art and so forth. Several small reading rooms, 
pianos and gramophones. And the elements of a fine orchestra 
composed from settlers and those of neighbouring kvutzoth, 
who gave a performance of Handel’s Judas Maccabeus on the 
anniversary of the foundation of Histadruth that for depth 
of tone and harmonic handling could have put many pro- 
fessional orchestras in the shade. As it happened there was 
more than one performer who had trained as a professional 
musician; now they were all farm or manual workers first 
and workers in other arts in their spare time. 

This settlement was founded in 1927, established by loans 
from Keren Hayesod and Nir, in all amounting to £14,360. 
The sums expended on the foundation of these colonies are 
relatively small; it is to be noted that all the money came 
through voluntary contributions from Jews all over the world, 
and for the most part from the Jess rich. A number of the 
settlements are in debt to the Workers’ Bank for short-term 
loans ; that to the Bank an interest of 7 per cent. to 9 per cent 
has to be paid is a further drain on their resources. When one 
thinks that in the communal and moshav settlements expendi- 
ture per individual in the year does not exceed {50, it hardly 
seems right that such varying standards of living have been 
encouraged in the towns. 

The Royal Commission has found partition of Palestine 
the only solution possible; an attempt at a just solution 
considering the present situation, but seeming to allow of 
openings for further disputes. And in reality not allowing a 
complete solving of the Jewish problem along lines envisaged 
by the Zionists, nor giving the freedom desired by the Arabs. 
While for Jews still in Europe suffering under antagonisms 
grown stronger during economic depression the plan has little 
to offer. Whereas were there in being a public scheme similar 
in principle to the Jewish Agency, but concerned with the 
development of little-populated areas of richer lands than 
Palestine, notably parts of Africa, Australia, New Zealand 
and South America, on non-Nationalist lines (from the 
European standpoint) it might be possible to ease tension, 
not only in Jewish circles, but also among the “ have-not ” 
countries. 


Enit Lecuay. 


BORSTAL EXPERIMENTS. 


HE British Prison Commissioners are carrying out 
many experiments which are being carefully studied by 
all interested in the problem of punishment and reform. 
Two of the most promising experiments now being tried out are 
conducted at the two latest Borstal Institutions, Lowdham 
Grange in Nottinghamshire and North Sea Camp at Freiston 
near Boston in Lincolnshire. At neither Institution is a | 
Borstal boy confined by locks, bars or bolts. In both places he 
can escape with some ease if he so wishes, but only a compara- 
tively few take the opportunity, mainly because they have 
been put on their honour, and partly no doubt because the 
game is hardly worth the candle, as public opinion is strongly 
opposed to escapes which are rarely, if ever, successful. 
There is, however, a considerable difference in the outward 
appearance of the two Institutions. Lowdham Grange is on a 
hillside in Nottinghamshire. Around an old farmhouse 
spacious and solidly constructed buildings have been erected 
by the boys themselves, acting of course under experienced 
foremen. The various Houses, the public hall, and the offices, 
are equal in design and convenience to the latest buildings of 
our Public Schools. At North Sea Camp, eighty-six boys and 
their Housemasters live on the shores of the Wash in wooden 
huts, and conditions are harder owing to the climate and the 
task of reclaiming the adjacent salt marshes from the sea. 
Only boys who have been carefully selected, following con- 
viction, are sent to either Lowdham or North Sea Camp. 
While they are gathered together at the collecting centre, 
which for the whole of England and Wales is in a wing at 
Wormwood Scrubs Prison, the greatest care is given in ex- 
amining the past history of every lad. His health, both physi- 
cal and mental, is studied, and various individuals, including 
the Governor, the Deputy-Governor, the Medical Officer of 
the Prison, the Chaplain, and the Lady Visitor, report. On 
these reports a Prison Commissioner or Assistant Commissioner 
decides where the boy will serve his sentence. There are now 
seven Borstal Institutions for lads, and the decision to which 
of them any particular lad shall be sent depends upon a num- 
ber of factors, including degree of criminality, health, age and 
aptitude for industrial training. If the case is one which seems 
suitable for training under the conditions of comparative 
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freedom of the new institutions at Lowdham Grange or the 
North Sea Camp, the lad is invited to sign the following promise: 


“ Because of the trust put in me, I promise on my 
honour to do my best to keep up the good name of 
Lowdham Grange (or North Sea Camp).” 


They are more cut off at North Sea Camp than working on 
the land or laying bricks or learning other trades at Lowdham 
Grange. The visitor to the Camp passes through a part of 
England which is little known. He has to cross a flat land, 
reminiscent of Holland, with potato fields stretching on either 
side and in the distance the stump of Boston Church. Boston 
itself is one of the most independent and self-contained and 
isolated towns in England. It is surrounded by very fertile 
land which is intersected with dykes. If an ex-serviceman 
were blindfolded, suddenly set down from an aeroplane on 
the dyke close to the latest Borstal Institution, and the 
bandage removed from his eyes, he might well guess that he 
was standing on a road in Flanders, with the town of Furnes 
behind and the North Sea in front. He might imagine that 
the clock of time had been turned back and that the wooden 
huts containing the dining hall, kitchen, offices and work- 
room, were those of some rest-camp outside Ypres. 

In such a land, snuggling close under the bank built by the 
Romans during the time of the conquest of Britain, is the 
North Sea Camp. I visited it one winter day when the Fen- 
lands looked particularly bleak. The east wind carried with 
it a chill as if from Siberia, and roads and paths were inches 
deep in rich mud. Even on such a day the lads were walking 
about in open shirts and shorts, and appeared to take no heed 
of the snow which was beginning to fall. They all looked as 
fit and hard as prize-fighters. As we passed through one of the 
huts we heard sounds of community singing, and looking into 
a recreation room saw there fifteen boys with their own House- 
master, cheerily practising songs for a concert. In the main 
hall another party of boys were rehearsing Macbeth, under the 
direction of an enthusiastic dramatic producer who was 
giving up his Sunday afternoon for the sake of the lads. He 
had come at his own expense all the way from Boston. 

It must not be imagined, however, that it is all play and no 
work. My visit was paid on a Sunday afternoon, but on 
weekdays every boy, unless in the sanatorium, has to be out 
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of bed and doing physical exercises at 6 a.m. If it is not 
actually snowing or hailing or raining they perform physical 
jerks in the dark in the open, but if the weather is particularly 
unfavourable they are allowed to carry on indoors. They 
have to make their beds, clean up and have breakfast. 
Work starts at 8 a.m. and lasts till 12, and recommences at 
I p.m., continuing until § p.m. The lads in Lincolnshire have 
a piece of work to do which is worth doing. Before the War 
the Prison Commission thought of utilising adult prisoners on 
the work of reclaiming part of the salt marshes on the shores 
of the Wash. One of the most perplexing problems in prison 
life is how to reduce the hours of solitary confinement to the 
minimum and provide reasonable employment without com- 
peting unduly with industries outside. Land reclamation has 
obvious advantages. To take adult prisoners to the shores of 
the Wash would, however, involve the construction of a prison 
camp, and the plan was shelved on the outbreak of war. It 
was revived in 1934 when 450 acres of salt marsh were acquired 
by the Prison Commissioners. A party of lads were sent in 
1935 to build a camp, which would not be a prison, and where 
they would live while they toiled to add to this country several 
hundreds of acres of extremely fertile market-garden land. 
By July 1936 huts with double walls, roofs of asbestos and 
matchboarding, had been erected by the lads under skilled 
direction, and there was a surplus of labour available to go 
down to the edge of the Wash, about 600 yards away from the 
Camp, and to start on the construction of a bank. This is 
to-day the principal occupation. Silt has to be used on which 
grass may grow and thereby consolidate the bank, so that it 
may not be altogether washed away, when the spring tides 
sweep in over the marshes. It must be severe, and at times 
very unpleasant work. The boys wear an especially devised 
kind of shooting boot, which will keep out the wet, as they 
squelch in the mud; they have to carry their materials on 
sledges, which they drag over the marsh from the Camp to the 
sea. Already one of the big creeks has been dammed, and it is 
hoped that by about the year 1942 the first large area, some 
600 acres in extent, will have been reclaimed and become 
fertile market-garden land. There is reason to hope that the 
enterprise will show a commercial return, but of far more 
importance than the actual financial value of winning back 
land from the sea, is the winning back of lost character. 
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No one can visit the Camp, especially in winter time, with- 
out feeling that the members of the staff and particularly the 
Housemasters, who feed with the boys and sleep in the dor- 
mitories, must be inspired with something of the spirit of a 
St. Martin. A man would not undertake such work except for 
an ideal of service for the community. Although the members 
of the staff are extremely reluctant to refer to this aspect of 
the experiment, without their self-sacrifice it would of course 
be impossible to accomplish any lasting reform. 

The officers are particularly busy in the evening, when for 
two hours a number of classes are held. Newcomers go through 
refresher courses in reading, writing and arithmetic, as the 
majority have forgotten much of their school learning. These 
courses are varied according to the mental equipment of each 
lad. In time as old school lessons are relearned and minds 
which may have become rusty work again, they attend 
lectures and discussions. They learn about moral standards 
and character, about social economics and current affairs. 
From the doctor they learn about elementary hygiene ; from 
artist friends in Boston architectural and freehand drawing 
and water-colour painting; from visiting musicians music 
and singing. There are classes as well in wood-carving, 
cabinet-making, clay-modelling, pottery, metal-work, boat- 
building, gardening, biology, and some go to bakery, electrical 
and engineering classes in Boston. Every lad before he leaves 
the Camp is given instructions in rough boot-repairing, in 
case he may find himself out of work and be able to mend his 
own boots and those of his family. 

Their leisure is filled, not only with practical instruction, 
but with a limited amount of recreation. Wages are paid 
weekly in amounts which vary from 4d. to Is. Out of these 
a boy pays for his amusements. He can subscribe to football, 
cricket and running clubs ; or he can go with the cycling club 
to various centres in Lincolnshire, or in the evening he can 
attend concerts and cinema shows. The payment of wages 
and the grading of the boys so that they may progress in their 
training help them to forsake the old man and prepare for a 
new life out of the shadow of the Police Court. 

The average period in the Camp is fifteen months, and the 
normal lad during this time passes through three Grades. 
First there is the Beginners’ Grade, then the Training Grade, 
and then finally the Leavers’ Grade. The badge of those who 
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are training themselves is a ship’s wheel of silver thread on a 
green background, worn on the pocket of the jacket. This 
symbolises the fact that he is steering his own course. In this 
Grade he carries out such daily duties as washing, cleaning his 
teeth, physical training and laundry work on his own initiative. 
The whole object of the training is that he should return to 
the world without his self-confidence and independence being 
unduly weakened by constant supervision. Too many a young 
man in the past after a few months in prison has failed to 
resist the temptations of this world, and has fallen again and 
again, until in time he has degenerated into an “ old lag.” 
At North Sea Camp, at Lowdham Grange, as indeed at all the 
Borstal Institutions, the real hope is reform in the widest sense 
of the word—the return of the boy after completing his 
sentence, physically and mentally strengthened, with moral 
standards to guide him and spiritually revived. Although 
figures at this early stage are apt to be misleading, it is 
encouraging that out of fifty of the Camp boys who have 
returned to civilian life, only one up to the present has been 
reconvicted ; presumably the others are making good. 

It is difficult in words to convey to the reader the spirit of 
North Sea Camp, for if the rigours of the climate, the sim- 
plicity of the fare, the hard toil, the constant strain on body 
and mind, the distance from home and relations are over- 
emphasised, the picture becomes too sombre. On the other 
hand, if the writer describes the football and cricket matches, 
the sing-songs, the voyages in the Sea Scout boats across the 
Wash to the Norfolk coast, the friendliness of constant visitors, 
the weekly visits to church, the Camp prayers just before bed- 
time, the joy of the piano and wireless, the occasional week- 
end walks and camps, life may appear to be too rosy. 

Judging from conversations with the boys, at first they feel 
the conditions are severe, and after a time chafe at the com- 
parative monotony. The motto at Lowdham is the word 
“ stickability,” which is painted up in certain dining-rooms 
and speaks for itself. The motto at North Sea Camp is 
simply “Stick It.” This is a slogan to help the lads not only 
when they are finding their enforced daily round harsh and 
dull, but also in the future when they are free. One of the 
chief difficulties to-day is to find suitable jobs. The public 
can help to make these experiments permanent reforms by 
welcoming the lads back to civil life. 

B. S. Townroe. 


A SON OF NAPOLEON AT ELBA. 


5 HE Prince Imperial and the Empress landed here 
last night!” 

As the news spread from village to village the whole 
Elban population was thrilled with excitement. To Napoleon’s 
guard and faithful courtiers it called up memories of the 
glorious past. Even those islanders who pretended to be 
immune from the Corsican’s seduction and complained of his 
“tyranny ” and “avarice” were filled with curiosity and 
unreasonable elation. The thought that the Emperor’s son 
was in their midst was sufficient to turn all heads. 

Two days previously Napoleon had abandoned his sun- 
baked “ palace”? at Porto Ferrajo to seek cooler air on the 
heights of Marciana, where his campaigning tent had been 
set up under the chestnut trees. At twilight on September Ist, 
1814, an English ship dropped anchor before San Giovanni 
with two ladies, an officer and a child on board. The port 
commissioner requested that they come ashore for the usual 
interrogation, but the ladies excused themselves on the score 
of sea-sickness. When he became insistent, the officer went 
ashore and asked to see the Commander of the Guard. A few 
minutes later the passengers were allowed to land without 
formalities, their identity remaining a secret. 

Meanwhile the ship’s crew told everybody they met that 
the Empress and her son had arrived. From the moment the 
child embarked at Genoa they had noticed his remarkable 
likeness to the King of Rome. From crude prints on tavern 
walls or popular medallions, they knew by heart the smiling 
face of the lovely blond boy, the cherished “‘ Hope of France,” 
looking so angelical in his little military uniform or in civilian 
clothes with a wide muslin collar. Their distinguished little 
passenger had the same regular features, curly fair hair and 
sweet girlish smile ; yet by an amusing contrast had the air 
of a little man, plucky and dignified. Besides, these sailors 
had all heard of the King of Rome’s famous sayings and 
several times during the voyage the little boy had made 
similar heroic or obstinate remarks. Finally, his mother had 
referred to him as the “ Emperor’s son,” so they must be the 
Empress Marie-Louise and the King of Rome. The other 
young woman would be a lady-in-waiting and the officer in 
his brilliant uniform must be Prince Eugéne de Beauharnais. 
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On hearing the news, Dr. Foureau set out at once for 
Marciana. When Napoleon sent for him the boy was sitting 
on his father’s knee. “What do you think of him? ” asked the 
Emperor. “ Sire,” replied the doctor, “I find the little King 
has grown very much.” Napoleon started to laugh, but 
became serious again on seeing tears in the mother’s averted 
eyes. Turning towards the lady, who had hitherto remained 
unnoticed, Dr. Foureau recognised the visitor from Genoa. 
She was not Marie-Louise, but Marie Walewska, and the boy 
was Napoleon’s natural son: Alexander Colonna Walewski. 

Marie Walewska, née Laczynska, was a pious and romantic 
young Polish lady imbued with fervent and mystical patriot- 
ism. Her mother, an impoverished widow with six children, 
hoped that Marie’s beauty would enable her to make an 
advantageous marriage. She refused a rich Russian suitor, but 
allowed herself to be united to Count Anastase Walewski, a 
wealthy Polish aristocrat, aged seventy. With her elderly 
husband Marie lived a retired life propitious to sentimental 
exaltation. The birth of a son in 1806 strengthened her 
patriotic ardour and crystallised the dream of a native land 
where her child could live happy and free. When the French 
Emperor was preparing to fight the Russians, this dream seemed 
likely to come true. Timid by nature, without ambition or 
coquetry although full of zeal and enthusiasm, she conceived 
a crazy admiration for Napoleon. When he arrived in Warsaw 
in January 1807, Marie Walewska was barely eighteen. She 
was not very tall, but built on elegant lines ; dazzlingly fair 
with large blue eyes and all the expressive charm of the 
Slavonic race. She was all the more alluring because she 
seemed unconscious of her beauty. 

Prince Poniatowski was then urging all handsome Polish 
women to the conquest of the Emperor, but Marie’s simplicity 
was more potent than the artifices of the coquettes. Perhaps 
also her sincere admiration for Napoleon enhanced the radiant 
beauty of her eyes. Or was it that the Corsican was affected 
“by the slight air of melancholy that pervaded her person,” 
which, according to his valet, Constant, “ made her still more 
seductive” ? In any event, Napoleon paid no attention to the 
lovely women brought to his notice and was attracted by 
Marie alone, telling her so without delay. At first, the con- 
queror’s caprice filled his young admirer with horror, but her 
patriotic fervour overcame all scruples. The Emperor wrote 
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to her: “Oh come to me. Come! All your wishes shall be 
fulfilled. Your native land will be dearer to me when you have 
taken pity on my poor heart.” Persuaded by Poniatowski, 
already treated as a sovereign by her relatives, deserted by 
old Anastase, who took himself off to Rome after Eylau, she 
gave way to Napoleon in the hope of obtaining the restoration 
of Poland. 

Now if Poniatowski wished to make use of Napoleon against 
the Russians, Napoleon’s aim was to make use of the great 
Polish families against the Czar, and Poland to him was 
merely the means to an end. Caught in the double mesh of 
this net of intrigues, Marie Walewska was the victim of 
baffled ambitions. Nevertheless, her sacrifice eventually 
brought compensation, because her early aversion changed 
to devoted attachment. She fell in love with the man himself 
and when the hope of freeing Poland melted away, her infatua- 
tion for the impossible liberator only became more intense. 
Marie was beautiful, calm, reposeful, and Napoleon loved her 
as he had never loved before. His caprice changed into 
passion and very soon he could not bear to be separated from 
her. At Finckenstein he provided her with an apartment 
adjoining his headquarters and they took their meals together. 
Constant, who waited on them singlehanded, liked to listen 
to their conversation, “ always amiable, alert and eager ” on 
the part of the Emperor ; “ tender, fond and melancholy ” on 
the part of Countess Walewska. When Napoleon was out she 
passed her time in reading or in watching from a window the 
parades and marches in the castle courtyard which he often 
commanded in person. The Emperor was charmed with her 
smooth and equable character and cherished her more and 
more. 

After Wagram, when he installed himself in the Schoen- 
briinn Palace, he provided her with a pretty house in the 
suburbs of Vienna. Every evening Constant went discreetly 
to fetch the beautiful Countess “ in a closed carriage without © 
armorial bearings, assisted by a single man-servant without 
livery,” and brought her by a secret door to the Emperor’s 
presence.” It was at one of these interviews that Napoleon 
learned with delight that Marie was about to become a mother. 
It has been said that this undoubted proof of paternity in- 
fluenced him to repudiate Josephine ; not in order to marry 
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the Countess Walewska, whatever his secret wish may have 
been, but for reasons of State. When trying to persuade his 
brother Lucien also to repudiate his wife, Napoleon referred 
to his own case with Marie Walewska: ‘She is a charming 
woman, an angel, whose soul is as beautiful as her face.” 
Adding : “ You laugh to see me in love. As a matter of fact 
I am, but I subordinate my sentiments to policy which 
demands that I marry a princess; although I should prefer 
to crown my mistress.” * 

Like Louis XIV, the Emperor wished to legitimise his child 
so that if it were a boy he would be heir to the Empire. How- 
ever, his counsellers reminded him that on the death of that 
King, parliament had cancelled the decrees in favour of 
legitimised children, so he gave up the idea. Marie returned 


__to her Polish chateau, where on May toth, 1810—a month 


after the Emperor’s marriage to Marie-Louise—she gave birth 
to a son who was christened Florian-Alexander-Joseph. For 
baptismal purposes the name of the father was recorded as 
Count Anastase Walewski. At the time of his birth a terrible 
storm burst over the district and the infant’s first cries were 
drowned in the noise of thunder. The superstitious household 
took it for a sign that the boy’s life would be tumultuous and 
splendid. The rumour spread that Napoleon had promised to 
make this boy the first king of liberated Poland. Son of an 
Emperor, promised a throne, he seemed marked out for a 
great destiny. 

In September 1810, owing to differences with her husband, 
Marie left Poland with baby Alexander and returned to the 
house in Paris, No. 2 rue du Houssaye, that the Emperor had 
bought for her. She was soon surrounded by numerous com- 
patriots who were reminding the world rather noisily that 
Poland was still crushed but unresigned. Napoleon gave them 
ostensible marks of his favour, while talking Polish politics a 
bit too often, perhaps, to be entirely sincere. Countess 
Walewska lived happily, unconcerned with amusements, 
theatres or social functions, and wrote notes daily to Napoleon. 
She confided to Constant her deep love for the Emperor. “ All 
my thoughts,” she said, “ all my inspirations come from him 
and return to him. He is my horizon, my future, and my life.” 
Napoleon went to see her whenever possible, or else she glided 
furtively into the Tuileries, sometimes with little Alexander. 


* Jung, Lucien Bonaparte et ses Mémoires, vol. iii, p. 105. 
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Constant let them in by the dark staircase, for it was necessary 
to avoid arousing the suspicions of the Empress. One night 
in January 1813, the boy was awakened from his sleep, 
dressed, and taken to his mother. Two men were with her in 
her salon. The one who took him on his knee and kissed him 
had a most unusual face, and the child received such a vivid 
impression that he kept the memory of it all his life. It was 
the Emperor. 

Amid the increasing difficulties of the French campaign 
Napoleon did not forget his son’s interests. On August 5th, 
1812, he had decreed that his personal estates in the Kingdom 
of Naples be settled on Alexander Walewski, conferring on 
him ‘at the same time the title of Count of the Empire. The 
proceeds of this heritage amounted to 169,516 francs, but 
Napoleon feared that Murat might confiscate this property. 
Therefore he prepared a second heritage of 50,000 francs 
income, carefully detailed as was his wont: 30,000 francs 
from canal shares and 20,000 from current account. He wrote 
to his treasurer, M. de la Bouillerie, on February 8th, 1814: 
“‘T have received your letter concerning young Walewski. I 
leave you a free hand ; do what is proper. The child interests 
me specially and afterwards the mother.” 

During the night of April 4th-5th, at Fontainebleau, the 
vanquished Emperor granted a secret interview to Marie 
Walewska. She waited in an adjoining room until nearly 
daybreak, but he had fallen into a kind of stupor and was 
oblivious of his surroundings. When he awoke to realities he 
asked Constant to show the Countess in, but she had left an 
hour earlier in abject despair. Napoleon was much upset and 
said to his valet: “‘ Poor woman, she will feel humiliated. If 
you see her, Constant, tell her how really sorry I am. But,” 
he added, grasping his forehead, “I have so much on my 
mind.”’* 

He wrote to Countess Walewska from Elba on April 16th: © 
“When you have settled your affairs, if you care to visit — 
Lucca or Pisa I should be pleased to see you as well as your 
son, for whom my affection is unchanged.” So, early in 
August, Marie’s brother went to Elba with a letter in which 
she asked Napoleon’s permission to pay him a visit. He con- 
sented on condition that the journey and interview were kept 
secret. What he really had in mind at the time, however, is 
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manifest from a letter to General Bertrand, dated Porto 
Ferrajo, August gth, 1814: “ Colonel Laczynski, who is 
leaving to-day for Leghorn, will go from there to Aix to carry 
a letter from me to the Empress. Write to Meneval that I 
expect the Empress at the end of August and wish her to 
bring my son.”* A Leghorn bulletin of early September 
records that General Bertrand had just ordered seven 
thousand coloured lanterns. “ It is believed on the island that 
they are for a grand illumination to celebrate the arrival of 
the Grand Duchess Marie-Louise.” But at the appointed time 
the Empress did not appear, and it was Marie Walewska, 
with her brother, sister and son, who embarked at Genoa 


for Elba. 


During the previous week, accompanied by an orderly 
officer, the Emperor had walked several times round the 
island and climbed to the highest peaks to scan the horizon. 
This officer was in the pay of Mariotti, French Consul at 
Leghorn, who kept his government informed of all Napoleon’s 
doings and sayings. From this spy’s reports we learn the 
smallest details of events. On August 31st, the Emperor 
“‘ wished to climb Mount Campana (the highest peak in the 
island), although it was pointed out that only goats and goat- 
herds had so far attempted that feat. On reaching the summit, 
he rested his telescope on the officer’s shoulder and searched 
the sea anxiously. As night fell, he hurried back to the 
Hermitage, telling his orderly to ride at once to the Porto 
Ferrajo stables with orders to prepare a four-horse carriage 
and three saddle-horses and wait on the road near the Saint- 
Jean beach for further orders from Marshal Bertrand.” 

A little later, the Emperor mounted his white charger and 
started off in the direction of Porto Ferrajo, followed by a 
small escort of lancers and mamelukes. Baron Larrey records 
that Madame Mére timidly asked her son if he were going to 
meet Marie-Louise and the King of Rome, whom public 
rumour already announced. ‘“ But on receiving a negative 
reply, she guessed at once the name of the supposed Empress. 
The lady’s visit might please the Emperor, but it hurt the 
dignity of his mother, who withdrew without comment.” 

Napoleon met the Polish family at the Procchio hill, half- 
way between San Giovanni and Marciana. He dismounted 


* Correspondance de Napoleon Ler, xxvii, p. 477, vol. xxxv, 1936. 
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and took a seat in the carriage in silence. It was a clear moon- 
light night, but the bad state of the roads soon made it im- 
possible to proceed. Everyone had to get out and ride. 
According to the spy’s report : “‘ The child was placed in the 
care of his mother, who was the first to mount; then the 
Emperor requested his orderly (i.e. the narrator) to walk 
beside this unknown lady’s horse and lead it by the bridle. .. . 
About a mile from the Hermitage the Emperor galloped ahead 
so as to arrive in time to welcome the party. When the lady 
with the child had dismounted they accompanied him into 
the tent.’ During her stay the unknown lady did not leave 
the tent, but the Emperor reappeared twice to give rapid 
orders. The little boy came out often with one or the other of 
the guardsmen.* 

Young Alexander was not in the least intimidated at seeing 
his father again. In notes made towards the end of his life he 
relates how he recognised immediately, in the blue and white 
uniform, the night visitor of the rue du Houssaye. At the age 
of four he was precocious and alert and, although restless and 
playful, had his mother’s sweet affectionate disposition and 
innate graciousness. Napoleon noticed in his son many traits 
of the Bonapartes, as well as their round heads and olive 
complexions. 

Under the eye of his aunt, Alexander plucked flowers and 
played with the Emperor’s companions, who watched him 
with kindly interest. He willingly left all his games when 
allowed to come into his father’s tent. He climbed at once on 
Napoleon’s knees and amused him by his mischievous tricks 
and ready answers. The Emperor asked him the question all 
fathers ask their sons: ‘‘ What will you be when you grow 
up?” To which the child replied: ‘I shall make war like 
Napoleon.” “Are you fond of Napoleon?” “Oh, yes! ” 
“And why?” “ Because he is my Papa and Mamma told 
me to love him.” 

The Emperor wished his son to dine with them in the tent. | 
Marie protested, fearing that Alexander’s fidgeting might 
annoy his father. But Napoleon insisted, remarking that he 
had been a little devil himself as a boy. “I used to kick 
Joseph and make him do my lessons for me. If punished with 
a diet of dry bread, I exchanged it with the shepherds for 
chestnut bread or made my nurse give me a cake.” The boy 
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soon started to fidget. “ Aren’t you afraid of being whipped? ” 
asked the Emperor. “ You had better take care; I was 
whipped once and never forgot it.” He then related how he 
and his sister Pauline had once made fun of their grandmother 
and had received well-merited punishment. Whereupon the 
boy replied indignantly : ‘‘ But I never make fun of Mamma.” 
The Emperor was amused and kissed him affectionately, 
saying: “* Well answered.” 


The Emperor’s affection for Alexander did not make him 
forget the King of Rome, Marie-Louise or the Empire. His 
thoughts were mainly centred on his throne, and Marie-Louise 
became dearer to him since he had lost her in losing it. As 
though fearing his mistress might start another subject, or 
perhaps because only one subject interested him, Napoleon 
talked a great deal and always of the same things: ‘“‘ What 
were the Empress and the King of Rome doing? What was 
happening in France? ” Marie Walewska gave ample details 
of the general feeling of deception that had followed the 
return of the Bourbons, but said nothing about Marie-Louise’s 
rumoured conduct. In spite of her remorse as a pious woman, 
her futile sacrifice and the sufferings of her still captive 
country, she had been happy in Napoleon’s love. Her affec- 
tion had the same exaltation as her patriotism; so she 
brought up her boy in the dual loyalties of Poland and the 
Emperor. She had come to Elba, just as at Fontainebleau, to 
offer her life to her beloved, and found courage to beg the 
favour of remaining with him. But Napoleon, by retaining his 
former mistress and her son, did not wish to give Marie-Louise 
a pretext for not rejoining him, so his only answer was a shrug 
of the shoulders. 

Marie then became painfully aware that he no longer cared 
for her as formerly. At one time she had been everything to 
him and after being so tenderly cherished the realisation of her 
solitude and abandonment was extremely bitter. She resolved 
to leave Elba the same evening. The Emperor did not try to 
retain her, but forced her to accept a draft for 61,000 francs 
to defray the expenses of her journey. 

It was now necessary for her to proceed to Naples, because 
the second heritage made by Napoleon in his son’s favour 
had not become effective and the first one was in Murat’s 
hands. Appeal must be made to him, At Porto Ferrajo it 
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was still believed that the Emperor’s guests were Marie- 
Louise and the King of Rome, so to avoid any demonstration 
in their honour Napoleon requested the Walewskis to embark 
at Porto Longone. At nine p.m. on September 3rd General 
Bertrand arrived at the Hermitage and gave orders for the 
road leading down to the beach to be cleared of all prying 
persons and passers-by. The Countess and her sister, leading 
little Alexander by the hand, came out of the tent followed 
by the Emperor. They mounted their horses and started off 
slowly in the direction of the sea. The moonlight was clear, 
the air cool but calm. The villagers had hidden behind the 
trees and bushes along the roadside. ‘“‘ But they were soon 
chased away by the soldiers and the party advanced in dead 
silence.’ About a mile from Marciana beach the Emperor 
took leave of his visitors. He raised his son in his arms, saying 
aloud : ‘‘ Goodbye, dear child of my heart,” then returned up 
the mountain path followed by a groom and a few lancers. A 
little later the orderly “‘ found His Majesty seated on a tree- 
trunk with his night telescope in his hand. As soon as he was 
noticed, Napoleon dismissed him and remained alone.”’* 

The Emperor had scarcely returned to his tent when a 
violent tempest arose. Feeling anxious for the safety of the 
travellers, he gave orders to an officer—was it the spy ?—to 
ride down to the quay and prevent the Walewskis from 
putting to sea. But the officer lost time in taking shelter and 
reached Porto Longone after the visitors had sailed. Marie 
Walewska’s visit to the prisoner at Elba thus ended in a 
dramatic departure in astorm. She left behind her a persistent 
legend. Like her arrival, her sudden and mysterious departure 
confirmed the belief that it was the Empress and the King of 
Rome who had spent two days in the ridiculous domain of 
the fallen Emperor. 

Mariotti sent report after report to his government. He 
knew the real name of the visitor, but all during September 


noted that ““ many people still believe this and Napoleon seems | 


to have wished them to do so because of the measures taken 
when the lady came and left. However, he tried to stop the 
rumour and forbade people to say it was the Empress, which 
seemed in the eyes of all one proof the more.””* On September 
22nd the Prefect of Toulon reported to the Minister of Marine: 
‘According to information collected in Corsica, it seems 
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certain .. . that early this month the Grand Duchess Marie- 
Louise landed at Elba with her son. Her Illustrious Highness 
remained only two days with her husband.””* Finally, a report 
from Elba, dated September 12th, affirms that “ everyone 
is still convinced that the Empress Marie-Louise came 
here at the end of August, but it is forbidden to talk about 
ze.” 

The beautiful Countess reached Naples after some delay. 
On September 12th Murat had confiscated all the grants made 
by Napoleon in his kingdom. She pleaded successfully the 
cause of her son and Murat made an exception in his case, the 
endowment being renewed by decree on November 30th. At 
Murat’s court little Alexander was spoiled by everybody and 
loaded with toys, while his mother was likewise the centre of 
much attention. It was known that she had seen the Emperor 
and rumours ran wild, especially about her knowledge of his 
plans and the message she was said to have brought Murat. 

In March 1815 she attended a ball given by Count de 
Mosbourg at which the King, Queen and Court were present. 
During a quadrille the host received a message which he 
communicated to Murat, who left at once with the Queen. 
Next morning it was learned that Napoleon had escaped from 
Elba. Marie left Naples immediately with her boy and during 
the voyage their ship was chased by a privateer. Alexander 
never forgot that dramatic pursuit, the racket on the ship, 
and his mother’s relief when the pirate sails disappeared on 
the horizon. In Paris, he saw his father again in the blue and 
white uniform that had already impressed him. After a time 
Napoleon announced his approaching campaign and asked 
the boy to come along with him. When his mother protested, 
Napoleon replied: ‘‘ Very well, Madam, I shall take him by 
force!” In 1867 Walewski said that ‘“ these words still rang 
in his ears.” 

Weeks slipped by. After Waterloo, Marie went to Mal- 
maison with her children. Alexander soon forgot the details 
of that last heartbreaking farewell, but all his life retained the 
memory of the Emperor’s face bent over to kiss him. He 
thought he saw a tear on his father’s cheek. Once more Marie 
offered to follow Napoleon into exile, but in the pain of defeat 
he repulsed all devotion and again refused. “ Even despair 
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itself, which softens other men, was hard and glacial in him.’’* 

Soon afterwards Marie crossed the frontier and settled in 
Belgium with her two sons. At Liége she met General Philip 
d’Ornano, who, after a time, made her an offer of marriage. 
She was quite free, her husband being dead and her lover 
having forsaken her. Still young and beautiful, although 
heartbroken from the cruel separation that had ended eight 
years of ardent love, she felt the need of a quiet life. The 
handsome General’s offer was accepted and her boys knew the 
protective influence of a father’s house. After the marriage 
they lived in a lovely country house near Liége where, on 
June gth, 1917, Marie gave birth to another son, Rodolphe- 
Auguste d’Ornano. She never felt any real affection for this 
child, lavishing all her motherly love on Alexander, whom 
she worshipped and spoiled. He also adored his mother, so 
sweet and lovely in her soft-shaded gowns of “ levantine 
lilac, white tulle with acacia stripes or shaded blue and white 
taffetas.” She sang to her children songs of Poland which 
conjured up visions of the unhappy fatherland, Russian 
cruelty and melancholy plains stretching afar under grey 
skies. 

General d’Ornano eventually received permission to return 
to France, so Marie travelled to Paris alone with her young 
infant. When her husband and sons joined her they found her 
seriously ill, She died on December 15th, 1817, in the house 
that Napoleon had given her. Alexander never forgot the 
distress of the household on that occasion or the shrill 
lamentations of the servants. Marie was buried in Pére- 
Lachaise cemetery, where an epitaph merely states that she 
was the Countess d’Ornano. 

A whole nation. was deeply interested in the fate of a 
“lovely blond boy ” then at the Schoenbriinn Palace, who 
had been for an instant Napoleon II, Emperor of the French. 
No one gave a thought to little Count Walewski, imperial 
bastard, whom his father nearly recognised, and who might » 
perhaps have sat on the throne of Poland. Of this royal 
destiny nothing was left to him but the bitter glory of having 
once, at Elba, been mistaken for the King of Rome and the 
dangerous prestige of being Napoleon’s son. 

PuitipPE Porrson. 


* Lamartine, Histoire de la Restauration, vol. i, p. 379. 
{ Translated by O. F. Abbott, by permission of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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Farce or TRAGEDY? 


LOUDS as black as any that had been seen on the 
i, general diplomatic horizon since the armistice of 

November rith, 1918, suddenly took shape in the 
second week of September. It was the deliberate view of 
many earnest people that no former post-war clouds had 
been so black. This time, they thought, there was no mis- 
taking the urgent nature of what was threatened. The 
danger was so clear that some of the most experienced people 
were chilled into the sort of spurious calm that is produced 
by a deep foreboding. 

As if by the working of a mocking fate every single thing 
east and west seemed to have gone wrong at the same time. 
Yet the really unpleasant thought was that not fate at all, 
but a human perversity so crude as to be surprising even 
when so many bizarre things are happening, had precipitated 
the unnecessary misgiving. It may be that the British 
Government is one of the blind instruments of fate. But 
not on any other hypothesis can fate be held responsible for 
the particular gaffe here referred to. The bare facts presented 
to the world in September 1937 were that by a cumulative 
disregard of caution and a persisting atrophy of the sense 
of consequence British foreign policy had simultaneously 
stabilised Japan, Germany, Italy and Franco Spain in posi- 
tions where a deal with Great Britain was so difficult as to be 
nearly impossible. 

Within a few short weeks British policy thwarted Signor 
Mussolini’s new offer of an understanding and by the same 
token put a barrier between Germany and Great Britain (for 
the Rome-Berlin axis was a fact of impregnable strength), 
antagonised Japan by a Note of which any schoolboy would 
be ashamed, and gave the like treatment to General Franco 
in Spain. What matters only in diplomacy is that there 
should be no war, or if there must be war, that one should 
have the best available allies. In 1914-18 Great Britain had 
all the allies. Out of seven Great Powers in the world, six 
were on one side: the British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, 
Russia, the United States. On the other side stood the one 
remaining Great Power, Germany. And Germany nearly 
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beat the six single-handed, despite the fact that when the 
war started the British navy commanded the seas and 
British wealth commanded the markets. To-day there is no 
British army, navy or air force worth mentioning in com- 
parison with the potential combination of enemy Great 
Powers, the British Government, alone of all governments 
in the world, having disarmed in the faith of the League of 
Nations or in the hope—entertained in some quarters — 
that the League of Nations would fight Great Britain’s 
wars. 

It was only last year that Great Britain started to rearm. 
If war came now Gibraltar might be at the mercy of Franco 
Spain, the Mediterranean might be dominated by Italy, 
British communications through the Suez Canal might be 
endangered ; Malta could hardly be held; neither Singapore 
nor Hong Kong would be safe against Japanese domination 
in Far Eastern waters. By a course of diplomacy mainly 
characterised by its contempt of practical consequences, 
Great Britain, disarmed as she was, made enemies of Ger- 
many, Italy, Franco Spain, Portugal and Japan at the same 
time. The United States is not available as an ally. Out of 
the six Great Powers which in 1918 had contributed to the 
common victory, there remain on Great Britain’s side only 
Russia and France. 

The British navy simply could not undertake the three 
simultaneous enterprises of (1) defending the food of Great 
Britain herself against a German blockade; (2) defending 
British communications through Gibraltar, the Mediter- 
ranean and the Suez Canal against Franco Spain and Italy ; 
and (3) defending British interests in the Far East against 
Japan. It might conceivably perform any single one of those 
duties, although the Mediterranean communications are 
indispensable to any Far Eastern enterprise, and therefore 
even the hypothesis of a single enterprise in the Far East 


presupposes a quiescent Italy. To face the three enterprises © 


together would be something like a madman’s impulse. 
Yet British foreign policy at the same time has antagonised 
each of the three key Powers: Germany in the North Sea, 
Italy in the Mediterranean and Japan in the Far East. 
Surely the only practical object should be at almost any cost 
to avoid war? And is it not obvious that the only way of 
avoiding war with Germany, Italy and Japan is to cultivate 


a ote, 
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good relations with Germany, Italy and Japan; to make a 
deal with them while there is still time? 


(1) Tue Incipent oF THE WounpED AMBASSADOR. 


On August 26th, the British Ambassador to China, Sir 
Hughe Montgomery Knatchbull-Hugessen, was travelling 
with his staff from Nanking to Shanghai, when his car was 
attacked from the air. He was badly wounded. On the face 
of it such a thing created something like a diplomatic emer- 
gency. In a matter of such a kind the personal aspect has 
to be ignored. Indignation over the personal suffering of a 
human being has to be severely divorced from the public 
issues. In juridical theory Sir Hughe was carrying out his 
duty in the friendly country to which he was accredited. 
Ambassadors are given immunity even from the laws of the 
country in which they are stationed. Their persons are so 
to speak sacrosanct, or at any rate extra-territorial. By the 
same juridical theory there was no state of war between 
China and Japan. Japanese airmen therefore by the book 
had no business to be dropping bombs on Chinese territory, 
whether on Chinese subjects or British ambassadors. What 
therefore was to be done? The British Government obviously 
could not simply ignore the incident. 

But if the British Foreign Office had used its common 
sense instead of its indignant moral sense it would have 
reflected that (1) despite the fact that war had not been 
declared by Japan upon China an actual state of war between 
the two countries did exist and the Japanese forces were at 
that time engaged in operations in the Shanghai district, 
(2) that in the military sense the Japanese airmen were 
carrying out orders from superior officers in preventing 
communication between Nanking and Shanghai, (3) that the 
minute Union Jack flown on the car was invisible from the 
height at which aeroplanes normally fly, and even from 
the height of 200 yards to which aeroplanes may stoop, (4) 
that it was a clear device for Chinese cars to display the 
British flag in trying to enter Shanghai, just as nearly every 
ship that attempts to reach Valencia or Barcelona with 
supplies flies the British flag, (5) that the attack on the 
British Ambassador’s car was clearly an “ accident ” in the 
sense that it could not have been an object of Japanese 
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military tactics to kill a British Ambassador, (6) that the 
wise object of British diplomacy would therefore be to obtain 
honourable amends with a minimum of emotion and a 
minimum of danger. Now it happened that on the very day 
following the attack on the British Ambassador’s car, the 
Japanese Ambassador in London, Mr. Yoshida, called at the 
Foreign Office and saw Mr. Eden. He expressed his Govern- 
ment’s deep regret over the unfortunate incident, gave an 
assurance that his Government was taking immediate steps 
to launch an exhaustive enquiry into the incident, and 
expressed the hope that Sir Hughe would speedily recover 
from his wounds. 

Now war is anyhow an ugly thing. Accidents will happen. 
They may lead to a greater or smaller degree of danger 
according as they are handled. In this case the British 
Government had no desire or intention of going to war with 
Japan. What it therefore essentially needed was satisfaction 
in the sense of Japanese redress to British national pride. 
The visit of the Japanese Ambassador, with a little wisdom 
and imagination on the part of the British Foreign Office, 
could have been featured as constituting precisely the 
honourable amends that were wanted. The incident could 
have been acknowledged to be an accident, as shocking to 
Japanese as to British feeling, and the Japanese Government 
had expressed its regret. What more? The incident could 
have been closed. 

But the Foreign Office decided to do nothing of the kind. 
It instituted an immediate and thorough enquiry into the 
affair. It allowed it to be known that Mr. Yoshida’s visit did 
not affect the British Government’s right and intention of 
making a direct communication to the Japanese Government. 
The minutest details of the incident were investigated and 
checked for that purpose. 

The British Note was duly presented by Mr. Dodds, 
British Chargé d’Affaires, to the Japanese Government on 
August 2gth, three days after the incident took place, and 
two days after the Japanese Ambassador had expressed 
regret. The document was of such stuff as makes the angels 
weep. At great length it demanded a formal apology, the 
punishment of the culprits, and an assurance that such a 
thing would never happen again. If the British Government’s 
object had been to force a war with Japan, after the manner 
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of the famous ultimatum to Serbia in 1914, the Note could 
hardly have been improved—except that Japan and every 
other Power knew that there was no sting im the tail of the 
British Note. A formal apology in writing and in answer to a 
strongly worded demand for an apology is a vastly different 
thing from a spontaneous expression of regret. It would 
almost imply culpability. Moreover the three days’ delay, 
and the accompanying guesses, not discouraged from White- 

—hall, about the nature of the demands, including an indem- 
nity, to be made by Great Britain upon Japan, had had the 
usual effect of cultivating bad blood. Secondly, how could 
the Japanese Government punish officers for carrying out 
what from the officers’ point of view, and barring accidents, 
was their duty? Thirdly, how could the Japanese Govern- 
ment promise that such a thing should not happen again, 
except by asking the British Ambassador not to travel in a 
de facto war area without first giving notice to the Japanese 
military—a request which out of the hypothesis could not 
be entertained by the British Government ? 

The British Note first of all laboured the point that the 
“plea” (yet no such plea had been made) of “ accident ” 
could not be entertained. Even if the car had displayed no 
flag at all, it said, there was no excuse for the attack. Even 
the diplomatic status of the victim was represented to be 
beside the argument. ‘‘ The real issue [said the Note] is that 
they [the victims] were non-combatants.” The Note gave a 
detailed account of the incident itself, giving the actual size 
(“ approximately 18 in. by 12 in. in size on the near side of 
the car, projecting above the roof ”!) of the flag flown from 
the car, specifying the bullet as a “ nickel steel bullet,” 
giving medical details of the injury incurred. His Majesty’s 
Government recorded its “ deep distress and concern” and 
made “ emphatic protest and request the fullest measure of 
redress.” There followed a lecture about international law 
and non-combatants. The actual demands made were thus 
expressed: “ (1) A formal apology, to be conveyed by the 
Japanese Government to His Majesty’s Government; (2) 
Suitable punishment of those responsible for the attack ; 
(3) An assurance by the Japanese authorities that the 
necessary measures will be taken to prevent the recurrence 
of incidents of such a character.” 

Yet the Note was not without its comic relief. It contained 
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this crisp sentence: ‘‘ The fact that in the present case no 
actual state of war has been declared or expressly recognised 
by either party to exist emphasises the inexcusable nature of 
what occurred.” Of course when the ice is thin and a man falls 
through it the inexcusable nature of what occurs is empha- 
sised if there is no notice-board giving warning of the state 
of the ice. But the practical fact is the state of the ice. 
Neither a notice-board in the case of the ice nor a declaration 
of war in the case of actual war makes any practical differ- 
ence to anything. The British Foreign Office knew that Japan 
and China were at war, although the formality of declaring 
war, such as we knew it before 1914, had been abandoned. 
It even looks likely that history has seen the end of declara- 
tions of war. No war was declared between Italy and Abys- 
sinia. No war has been declared in Spain, though every 
Great Power in Europe is engaged in it. Japan has been 
engaged in war with China for several years. It is four 
years since she wrested Manchuria from China. She has 
been engaged ever since in the military subjugation of 
China. 

What is really interesting in the solemn reprimand of the 
British Foreign Office is the light it throws on the complacent 
detachment from realities that is bred in governmental 
institutions, and the mischief that is thereby done to inter- 
national relations. Does it matter whether Mr. Anthony 
Eden or any other member of the British Government is 
horrified at Japanese policy in the Far East? What 
matters is that he should keep his country out of war, 
especially when his country is not in a position to engage 
in war. 

For more than a week the Japanese Government left the 
British Note unanswered, but contrived to inspire the belief 
that of course no member of the Japanese race could ever be 
guilty of inhumanity, that the Tokyo authorities were them- 
selves engaged in investigating the affair of August 26th, 
and that of course they were sorry that a British Ambassador 
had wandered into a war zone with deplorable consequences. 
On September 6th the Foreign Office in London received 
from Tokyo an “interim” reply to its Note of August 29th, 
the contents of which had not been published when this 
paper was written, but of which the essential irony con- 
sisted in its “‘ interim ” character. 
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(2) Tur Srrance Case or THE Nyon ConFERENCE. 


The repercussions of the war in Spain have produced many 
oddities in the diplomatic practice of the contemporary 
European Governments, but none as odd as the conference 
which began at Nyon on September roth. During the 
previous month some fifty ships of various nationality— 
German, Italian, Danish, French, British—had been attacked 
by bombs from the air or torpedoes from under the sea. On 
the night of August 31st something like a climax was reached 
when the British destroyer Havock was attacked presumably 
by an unknown submarine off the Spanish coast. It was 
assumed to be a submarine because the weapon used was a 
torpedo, although such a weapon could equally well have been 
launched by the type of motor launch recently bought (and 
put into use) by the Valencia Government from the Russian 
Government. The Havock was cruising midway between 
Alicante and Valencia when the torpedo passed within a few 
feet of her. An immediate counter-attack was made by 
depth charges. It was the second attack that had been made 
on the same British destroyer. She was bombed from the 
air in February. Despite a wide search for the assailant of 
August 3Ist, no clue emerged even of the identity or the 
nature of the aggressor. 

The odd thing that happened was that on September 
ist, M. Roger Cambon, French Chargé d’Affaires in Lon- 
don, called upon Mr. Anthony Eden, and conveyed a 
message from the French Government. That government 
suggested that a conference of the “ Mediterranean ” Powers 
be held to concert measures of common defence against such 
acts of “ piracy’ as had victimised the Havock. Two days 
later, on September 3rd, Mr. Eden informed M. Cambon that 
the British Government accepted that suggestion. There- 
upon the French Government undertook to send out invi- 
tations to the ‘“ Mediterranean”? Powers to attend the 
proposed conference. Within a few days all the raw passions 
of European diplomacy were ablaze. It happened that the 
Council of the League of Nations was due to meet at Geneva 
on the following Friday, September 1oth. The whisper was 
at once unloosed that France intended the conference to 
take place at Geneva, merely of course as a matter of 
convenience, because so many of the delegates would be 
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attending both meetings. Next the rumours obtained currency 
that Russia was to be invited to the conference. The question 
was: What is a Mediterranean Power? Geographically the 
Powers qualified for such a description were Turkey, Egypt, 
Greece, Jugoslavia, Albania, Italy, France and Spain. 
Great Britain was qualified because of her Mediterranean 
interests. The hubbub can well be imagined. Spain, for 
instance. Was “ Spain” to be invited to the conference ? 
In the eyes of France, who was the inviting Power, “ Spain” 
meant the Valencia Government. In the eyes of Italy, who 
was not the inviting Power, Spain meant the Franco Govern- 
ment. But it was obvious to any office boy in any capital 
that Italy could not be invited to sit at the same table with a 
delegate of the Valencia “ Reds,” there being a virtual state 
of war (though no war had been declared) between Rome and 
Valencia. And why Russia? Because the Black Sea leads 
into the Mediterranean, and in any event Russia would be 
concerned in any measures that might be taken about the 
security of shipping in the Mediterranean. Then why not 
Germany, whose ships the Deutschland and the Leipzig had 
been the victims of attack in the Mediterranean ? 
Throughout the day September 4th, the whole of Europe 
in its diplomatic aspect was consumed by the sort of intrigue 
and by-play that are the fascination but the despair of those 
who know what goes on behind the scenes. France had 
undertaken to send out the invitations. But it was known, 
and where not known was soon made clear, that French 
diplomacy has at its disposal an experienced finesse which 
almost subconsciously plays more than one game at once, 
and in particular the game nearest to its heart. In this case 
what was nearest the heart of the Quai d’Orsay was to parade 
the strength of the Paris-Moscow axis, for the mortification 
of the Rome-Berlin axis, and if possible to take the oppor- 
tunity of parading it as a London-Paris-Moscow axis. During 
September 4th therefore the French diplomatic channel, 
having obtained Mr. Eden’s acceptance the day before of the 
French plan, was subtly suggesting to the British Foreign 
Office that the invitations should not be sent out unless and 
until France and Great Britain were agreed on all the details 
about place of meeting and constitution of the conference. 
Geneva? The British Foreign Office objected that Italian 
collaboration in the conference was essential to its success, 
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that indeed if Italy failed to attend, it would hardly be worth 
holding the conference at all. Italian opinion concurrently 
suggested that Signor Mussolini, other things being equal, 
was anxious to attend the conference, indeed was disposed 
to claim that the conference could hardly be held unless 
Italy did participate in it. It was even put about from Rome 
that Italian broadmindedness would be prepared to distin- 
guish between Geneva as a town and Geneva as the seat of 
the League of Nations, provided the distinction were equally 
respected by the other parties. But it was hinted both in 
Rome and in Berlin that if Germany were not also invited to 
the conference substance might be given to the suspicion that 
the arriére pensée of the Quai d’Orsay was to reconstitute the 
London Non-Intervention Committee without the participa- 
tion of Germany and that an indirect attack was thus being 
engineered by Paris upon the Berlin-Rome axis. While 
Berlin and Rome were reacting in such a sense, Paris was 
suggesting to London that the Black Sea Powers, Russia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, ought to be invited for the geo- 
graphic reason that the Mediterranean constituted the only 
outlet from the Black Sea. 

Moscow meanwhile was intensifying its propaganda to the 
effect that the torpedoes that had done the latest mischief 
off the coast of Spain were undoubtedly Italian torpedoes 
and that the practical business of the conference would be to 
put Italy into the dock. Opinion in Rome was making the 
counter-suggestion that the torpedoes had been launched by 
the Russian motor boats recently bought by the Valencia 
Government, those boats having been especially constructed 
for the purpose of launching torpedoes. The Italian suggestion 
was fortified by the consideration that the “ Red” cause in 
Spain was now universally recognised to be hopeless, and 
that the blow to Russian prestige could not be repaired. It 
could be only sidetracked by a deliberate provocation of 
other mischief. It was a day of allegation and counter- 
allegation, of intrigue and counter-intrigue such as has been 
the curse of Europe for many years. The upshot was that the 
British Foreign Office insisted that Germany and Russia be 
both or neither invited to the conference. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain had personally intervened to make that condi- 
tion. France of course at once accepted the condition, for 
it was the main purpose of French diplomacy to implicate 
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Great Britain in the enterprise. It was indeed now easy for 
the Quai d’Orsay to suggest that as Great Britain had in 
effect laid down three major conditions, namely that the 
conference should be held near, but not at, Geneva, that 
“Spain” be not invited, and that Germany be invited if 
Russia were invited, it was fair and even obvious that the 
invitations should be sent out in the joint names of the British 
and the French Governments. London of course agreed. 

The invitations were duly sent out on September 5th to ten 
Governments, namely the Egyptian, Turkish, Russian, 
Rumanian, Bulgarian, Greek, Jugoslav, Italian, Albanian 
and German, the two inviting Powers themselves making up 
a total of twelve proposed participants. The place of meeting 
was fixed for Nyon, a small village on the shore of Lake 
Geneva, some thirteen miles from Geneva itself. It was pro- 
posed that the conference should begin on September roth. 

As can be well imagined by those who are familiar with 
European relationships, the apple-cart was no sooner set up 
than upset. Russia lost no time. Those who had imagined 
that it was no part of Russia’s object to contemplate a 
harmonious settlement of this particular problem, if she 
could help it, were given immediate grist for their mill. 
Within twenty-four hours of receiving the Anglo-French 
invitation (which of course she accepted) she sent a strongly 
worded Note to the Italian Government directly accusing 
that government of responsibility for sinking two Russian 
ships in the Eastern Mediterranean. Finding no doubt that 
the British Note to Japan of August z9th was the very 
model of what mischievous diplomatic Notes should be, and 
perhaps also in the mistaken Russian way believing that 
imitation might by flattery encourage British goodwill 
and thus still further serve to cement the postulated 
London-Paris-Moscow axis, the Russian Government in its 
Note demanded of the Italian Government the punishment 
of those responsible for the crime and the payment of an 
indemnity. Italian opinion, also in its way, at once boiled 
over in indignant protest. The Italian Government of course 
sent an immediate answer to Moscow repudiating the alleged 
responsibility and rejecting the Russian demands in toto. 
The immediate result—is it possible to doubt that such was 
the result encompassed by Moscow ?—was the torpedoing 
of the Nyon Conference itself. The Berlin-Rome axis was 
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stimulated into boisterous antagonism to Russia. All the old 
shibboleths about the communist danger to Europe and 
about the Nazi German and Fascist Italian réle of thwarting 
it were brought into play. The German and Italian Govern- 
ments consulted with each other whether they should accept 
the Anglo-French invitation. The result was a foregone 
conclusion, but Russia left nothing to chance. On September 
7th, while the actual consultation was taking place between 
Berlin and Rome, the Russian Government sent in its accept- 
ance of the Nyon invitation, but in the very Note making the 
acceptance insisted on the “ recognition of the intolerable 
nature of the attacks by Italian warships against commercial 
ships.”” The Note went still further by demanding to know 
why Germany had been invited to the conference, and 
demanded by contrast that “ Spain” (that is, Valencia) be 
invited. Mr. Neville Chamberlain returned from his holiday 
on that melancholy day to attend a British Cabinet meeting, 
whose main business was to decide what the British Govern- 
ment was to do about the inferno that had been created by 
the Anglo-French invitation. 

On September 8th the German Government duly refused 
the invitation to the conference and suggested that the 
question of the attacks made on shipping in the Mediter- 
ranean be referred to the Non-Intervention Committee in 
London, and adding the comment that the Nyon Conference 
was bound to be a failure because “ Spain ” (that is Franco 
Spain) had not been invited. The Italian Government’s 
answer to the invitation was not delivered till the day after 
the German answer was delivered. That delay gave the 
Russian Government another opportunity of driving a nail 
into the coffin. On September 8th a second Russian Note to 
Italy was delivered in Rome. It merely stated that the 
Italian answer to the first Note was “ unsatisfactory ” and 
reiterated the original accusations. Collectively the diplo- 
matists of Europe in our day are about equal in constructive- 
ness to the gangsters of the New York underworld, but not 
nearly as amusing. 

The Italian refusal of the Anglo-French invitation was 
delivered on September gth. It echoed the German argu- 
ment that the matter in hand should properly be referred to 
the London Non-Intervention Committee and left no doubt 
that no Italian delegate would willingly sit in any conference 
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with a Russian delegate. It was not even hard for Italy and 
Germany to react as Russia had hoped that they should 
react. Albania did not even answer the invitation, thereby 
showing a realistic appreciation of its true value, and sacri- 
ficing even courtesy to the realism. 

What was Great Britain to do? With the bulldog tenacity 
for which in better causes the British character is famous, 
Mr. Anthony Eden determined to see it through. He flew to 
Paris on September gth, dined with M. Chautemps, the 
French Prime Minister, and M. Delbos, the Foreign Minister, 
that evening, and travelled with them to Nyon during the 
night. He as the representative of the British Government 
was duly and solemnly present at the opening of the con- 
ference in the village hall of Nyon on September 10th. The 
three Great Powers, Russia, France and Great Britain, stood 
shoulder to shoulder, the embodiment of a Moscow-Paris- 
London axis, in the company of the other participating 
Powers: Greece, Turkey, Rumania, Jugoslavia (whose very 
attendance was a surprise, though it meant little), Egypt, 
and Bulgaria. Mr. Eden in his time has made many journeys 
abroad in the service of his country. No journey of his has 
caused a deeper sense of regret to those of his country- 
men who combine common sense with their pride than that 
forlorn pilgrimage to the village hall of Nyon, there to 
launch a plan for the security of shipping in the Mediterranean 
in circumstances where neither Italy nor Germany were even 
present to hear it and where therefore the plan could not be 
worth the air with which it was spoken. Yet on September 
11th a plan was indeed adopted, the main point in it being 
that the British and French navies should exercise general 
control of the Mediterranean with the particular power of 
treating as pirates and sinking all submarines not conforming 
to the 1936 rules for ‘“‘ humanising”’ submarine warfare. 
British ships engaged in such an enterprise in the Mediter- 
ranean would have less excuse and more power for mischief. 
than any bull in a china shop. Russia it is true was not 
assigned a part in the patrol duties and absent Italy was 
offered a small part; but those were merely palliative 
elements in what appeared to be a mischievous enterprise. 
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BRILLS oH, .FORBIGN. .POLICY.% 


Professor Seton-Watson describes his latest and largest 
work as the first full and connected narrative of modern 
British policy by a single writer. The time, he adds, was long 
overdue for a general survey, embodying the results of recent 
scholarship. This ambitious task has been carried out with 
great power and skill. The admirable bibliography reveals an 
acquaintance with printed authorities in several languages, 
which few living scholars can rival and none can surpass. In 
certain portions of his narrative, such as the Eastern question, 
the Homeric conflict of Disraeli and Gladstone in the seventies, 
and the closing decades of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, he 
is an acknowledged master. He makes tangled diplomatic 
situations intelligible, and he never hesitates to pass judgment 
on the men, movements and events which pass before our 
eyes. For young students the chief value of this massive 
volume of seven hundred pages lies in the guidance it affords 
through the labyrinth of modern history. For experts its main 
interest is to be found in the author’s views on controversial 
issues. 

That the author stands above the battle in the sense that 
there is no crude national or party bias need hardly be said. 

*R. W. Seton-Watson: Britain in Europe, 1789-1814. Cambridge University 
Press. 
iy OG. CLAt, 22 
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But he has his standpoint like the rest of us. Entirely unim- 
pressed by recent attacks on nationalism and democracy, he 
professes a robust faith in the favoured ideals of the nine- 
teenth century. That our statesmen pursued first the interests 
of their country, as they understood them, is taken for 
granted. But what did they contribute to the great cause of 
national self-determination ? That is a consideration which is 
never left out of sight, and the answer to the question goes 
far to determine the verdict. Thus he is for Canning when he 
champions Greece, for Lord John Russell when he encourages 
Cavour, for Gladstone when he fosters the aspirations of the 
Balkan races. Even Napoleon III gets a pat on the back for 
his services to the cause of nationality. Measured by the same 
yardstick Clarendon and Disraeli fall into a lower rank. 
While reminding us of the two governing principles of our 
foreign policy through the centuries, the Balance of Power 
and supremacy at sea, Professor Seton-Watson makes no 
attempt to exhibit a neater pattern than is justified by the 
facts. No empire, he tells us, was ever formed in a more 
casual and haphazard manner than the British—a phrase 
reminding us of Seeley’s famous aphorism that we conquered 
half the world in a fit of absence of mind. Over and over 
again we changed our course, sometimes to the surprise and 
annoyance of our friends. ‘‘ Perhaps the real secret of foreign 
misunderstanding is the hesitation which time after time 
asserted itself and led to Britain’s temporary withdrawal, 
thereby deranging every balance and every calculation—a 
hesitation probably due to the vague feeling that Britain is 
in Europe, and yet not of it. The desire for isolation, the know- 
ledge that it is impossible—these are the two holes between 
which the needle of the British compass continues to waver.” 
After a prologue briefly sketching the story of our policy 
to the downfall of Napoleon the author gets into his stride 
with Castlereagh, to whose great qualities he does full 
justice. In proposing periodical meetings of the Sovereigns 
or Ministers of the Powers by whom Napoleon was over- 
thrown he planted the seed of the League of Nations, and 
it was not his fault that the system of what has been called 
Diplomacy by Conference broke down within a decade of 
Waterloo. “Close and constant personal contact between 
the statesmen of Europe” is his chief legacy; and though 
harmony cannot be guaranteed by that or any other method, 
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it is still the most hopeful way of keeping the peace. Till 
Professor Alison Phillips and Professor Webster restored 
Castlereagh to his rightful place in our history it was gener- 
ally believed that he and his successor looked out on the 
world through completely different spectacles. We can now 
see, as our author puts it, that the difference was far more of 
method and temperament than of principle. “ Both recog- 
nised isolation to be an utterly unattainable aim for a coun- 
try with such world-wide interests as Britain.” Castlereagh 
naturally desired to keep alive for the purpose of peace the 
grand alliance which he had helped to create for the purpose 
of war. Canning, coming to power when the life had gone 
out of it, stressed the importance of growth and national 
self-determination. Periods in which stabilisation is the 
watchword usually follow great struggles, but they rarely 
jast long. The atmospheric change was sensed by Metter- 
nich, the arbiter of the Restoration era, who liked and 
trusted Castlereagh as much as he feared and detested 
Canning. 

Though there is no hero in the story, one figure stands out 
in particularly bold relief. Professor Seton-Watson ranks 
with the critics rather than the admirers of Palmerston, but 
no one can ignore the man who with brief intervals moulded 
our policy from 1830 till his death in 1865. On hearing of 
the revolutionary change of dynasty in France in 1830 he 
exclaimed : The reign of Metternich is over! It was not true, 
but he spent himself in trying to make it so. Our author 
distinguishes sharply between his principles, which he 
approves, and his methods, which he repeatedly condemns. 
Palmerston desired nations to live their own life and unfree 
communities to obtain their freedom. He also believed that 
constitutional government was the best system, though he 
never wished England to go beyond the rule of the middle class 
inaugurated by the Reform Bill of 1832. Thus broadly speak- 
ing he was the champion of nationalism and democracy. But 
his faults of temperament often led him to do the right thing 
in the wrong way. He displayed utter indifference to the 
susceptibilities of other nations. His language was habitually 
reckless and sometimes virulently abusive. He is seen at his 
best in the creation of Belgium, at his worst in the Spanish 
marriages, the bullying of Greece, the Chinese war of 1857, 
the insubordination which compelled the Queen and Lord 
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John Russell to dismiss him from the Foreign Office in 1857. 
He was in fact the bull in the European china shop, and he 
exulted in the noise of broken crockery. ‘“‘ Of his methods and 
tactics no real defence can be offered, and to-day they deserve 
the close study of all statesmen and diplomatists as the very 
model of what should be avoided.” Yet the author takes leave 
of the old warrior with some generous words. “‘ He sought to 
promote constitutional and free government and so to avert 
revolution by timely concession; and his attitude un- 
doubtedly contributed to the consolidation of the internal 
situation in Great Britain and the remarkable contrast 
which it offered in 1848 to almost every continental country. 
He was from the first alive to the significance of the new 
national currents in Europe.” That he was also a child of the 
eighteenth century, that is of the pre-nationalist era, was 
shown by his belief that Turkey could reform herself. This 
conviction, which was never shared by Aberdeen, made him a 
better leader for the purpose of winning the Crimean War, 
in so far as we speak of victory in that muddled enterprise. 
When Palmerston and Russell had gone Disraeli and Glad- 
stone fill the stage. Professor Seton-Watson recently devoted a 
stout volume to their conflict in the seventies about the Near 
East, and gave his verdict in the favour of the latter on the 
ground that he championed the Balkan races in their struggle 
for liberty. He has no illusions about Turkey, and Disraeli is 
rightly blamed for wishing to sacrifice the budding life of the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan to his dread of Russian hege- 
mony. The laurels of the Congress of Berlin, from which he 
brought back “* Peace with honour,” faded long ago, for there 
is little left of a settlement which had no elements of finality. 
His best work was not in the east of Europe, but in the west, 
where he steadily pursued the aim of friendship with France. 
Gladstone, on the other hand, receives well-merited praise, 
not only as the friend of oppressed or struggling nationalities, 
but for his formulations of the principles on which British 
policy should be conducted. The full account of the Don 
Pacifico debate of 1850—the most memorable discussion of 
fundamentals in our Parliamentary history—is one of the 
most useful features of the book, and Gladstone’s speech 
is recognised as the wisest of all. More precise and there- 
fore more useful is the less-known declaration at West 
Calder during the Midlothian campaign in 1880, when he 
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summarised the task of our statesmen under six heads. In the 
author’s view they still correspond with modern requirements, 
forming the half-way house between Castlereagh’s first efforts 
at international co-operation and the more august doctrine 
of a League of Nations which we are half-heartedly endeavour- 
ing to operate. 

Two long chapters sketch the thirty-six years which divide 
the Congress of Berlin from the outbreak of the world war, 
and pronounce judgments on all the major issues and actors 
of the time. The Kaiser is described as an irresponsible child 
armed to the teeth. The greatness of Salisbury is recognised 
and Grey is treated with sympathetic respect. In the author’s 
opinion he could not have declined the military conversations 
to which the French invited us in 1906, and though he failed 
to keep the peace he “ failed with honour.” 

G. BAG. 


ANATOLE FRANCE.* 


In the literary world Anatole France was almost a demigod 
through the closing decade of the last century and the 
opening of this. Later his prestige fell so rapidly that 
after his death in 1924 the university students of Paris were 
said to have organised a mock lying-in-state in order that 
they might spit upon the effigy of his corpse. This story, 
probably untrue, is merely interesting as showing the violence 
of the reaction against France, which had been gathering 
some years before his death and which is now only beginning 
to decline. All through this revolt against the Master there 
have been critics who believed that a day would dawn when 
France would enter into the ranks of the enduring French 
classics. Professor Dargan is one of these. His compendious, 
well-documented volume of more than 700 pages, provided 
with an excellent bibliography, may be regarded as a sign 
of the counter-revolution. The result of ten years’ research 
in the collections of Paris and La Béchellerie, his book is at 
once a biographical and psychological study and a synthesis 
of a quarter of a century of Francian criticism. It con- 
tains also illuminating photographs, themselves portraying 
Anatole’s remarkable versatility, maps of the Paris he knew, 


* Anatole France. By Edwin Preston Dargan. New York, Toronto. Oxford Univer- 
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which so strongly influenced his development, and a specimen 
of his graceful and delicate handwriting. ; 

In these pages material hitherto unused or only partially 
used throws new light on Anatole’s methods, life and 
thought: for example his articles contributed to ?Umivers 
Illustré, the original draft for Thais, now in a private col- 
lection, and his divorce decree. The scope of this book is 
nominally limited to the first fifty of Anatole’s eighty years. 
Which would seem at a first glance to be disappointing. 
Why stop at 1896? True this was the year when France 
took his seat among the Immortals and Mme Arman de 
Caillavet achieved her final triumph. Not a highly important 
event in itself, especially in the light of Anatole’s subsequent 
attitude towards the Academy, however strenuously his 
friend may have worked and made him work to accomplish 
it. But Mr. Dargan regards it as marking the end of a period 
when the development of France was nearly complete and 
when the stage was set for his future evolution. All students 
of his life and thought agree that during the nineties there 
came a turning-point, le grand virage, when France in Thais 
(1890) publicly threw down the gauntlet against orthodoxy, 
when in politics he was obviously veering towards the left, 
becoming more humanitarian, beginning to take an interest 
in socialism, when in philosophy he was growing increasingly 
sceptical, bolder in thought, more aggressive in manner. 
Earlier he had been conservative, even militarist and 
chauvinist, in politics, in religion certainly not anti-clerical. 
In the nineties also Mr. Dargan perceives a lowering of the 
standard of moral values and the beginning of a tendency 
towards nihilism. In the earlier period, comparatively 
serene in la cité des livres, he had been inclined to keep out 
of controversy, religious and political. In the nineties he 
began to come out from his book-room on to the balcony, 
whence he looked down upon and later flung himself into the 
struggle being waged in the market-place. Of this change in 
Anatole’s attitude towards life, A ffaire Dreyfus has generally 
been regarded as the great motive power. Mr. Dargan finds 
it in Anatole’s “ marital shipwreck.” 

The limitation of this volume is not as disappointing as 
it looks. There are references to studies and research which 
were to culminate years later in notable works, for example 


Les Dieux ont Soif and La Vie de Jeanne d’Arc. On the 
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purely biographical side there are glances forward. For 
instance Anatole’s association in the eighties with the 
publishing house of Lemerre for which he wrote the prefaces 
afterwards published in Le Génie Latin, leads to the descrip- 
tion of a lawsuit in 1g11 in which Anatole’s future political 
arch-enemy, Poincaré, acted as his counsel. Poincaré ¢’est la 
guerre the Socialist France was to say in 1913. 

The task of sifting fact from fiction in the work of a mind 
_ at once so fanciful and so egotistic as Anatole’s is extremely 
difficult. Vous vous racontez toujours said M. Giraud on 
welcoming him to the Academy. The process is to follow the 
threads of such early influences as the Noah’s Ark of his boy- 
hood, the stones of Paris, the book-boxes of the quays (it was 
France who first introduced Jes quais into French literature). 
This process dispels certain legends: that Charles Maurras, 
for example, always his public enemy and his private admirer, 
had once been his secretary, that the story of Mme Bergeret’s 
elopement in Le Mannequin dOsier is autobiographical ; 
and it throws grave doubt, alas! on the reality of that 
attractive character, Gran’maman WNoziére, the Voltairean 
grandmother. 

One autobiographical problem, the extent of Mme Arman 
de Caillavet’s influence on her friend and of the part she 
played in his life is difficult to solve partly on account of 
the destruction after her death of a large part of their corre- 
spondence. There is no doubt, however, that she became 
the organiser of his life. France, helpless in the petty affairs 
of the daily round, was one of those men who must always 
have a woman to look after him. This may have been the 
fault of his mother, who spoiled her only child. But left to 
himself he couldn’t catch a train or take a railway ticket. 
I saw him in London, when calling on the wife of the Prime 
Minister, stand in the hall of No. 1o Downing Street, shame- 
faced like a penitent schoolboy, looking at his ungloved 
hands. “ Je les ai oubliés,’? he murmured. Mme Arman 
would have seen that those gloves were not forgotten. It 
was her aim to turn the scholar and bookman into un homme 
du monde. She made him the lion of her salon in the Avenue 
Hoche, of which Mr. Dargan gives a lively description, and 
she became “ the champion of his literary fortune... a 
coach and a publicity manager rolled in one.” But Mr. 
Dargan is careful not to overstress her influence. In Anatole’s 
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virage to the left it probably counted for little. One cannot 
be sure whether that conversion may not have been 
achieved partly because of his contempt for the society into 
which she introduced him. At least we are certain of the 
gross exaggerations both of Anatole’s statement that “ with- 
out her he would have done nothing ” and of hers that she 
wrote a considerable part of his works. She probably con- 
tributed a few pages, one certainly: and she no doubt 
increased his productivity. Those afternoons at work under 
her supervision in the library at the Avenue Hoche, described 
by Brousson, despite the general unreliability of that witness, 
are not wholly fictitious. Mr. Dargan concludes from the 
letters which have been preserved and published that “ by 
an infusion of her will power, no less than by the constant 
and detailed interest which she professed in all his writings, 
Mme Arman was truly his Minerva.” How far Le Lys 
Rouge, which she undoubtedly inspired, reflects the height 
of their passion can hardly be decided in the absence of the 
suppressed letters. 

For one who has frequently been regarded as by no means 
industrious the literary output of France was very consider- 
able. Novelist, scholar, critic, philosopher, student of science, 
he was above all master of a style, which has been described 
as ‘‘a rich wine ripened on an ancient soil,” as ‘‘ the most 
alluring mode of expression in contemporary fiction,” as 
“ having preserved the French language.” By temperament, 
no doubt, he was rather a scholar than a novelist. Mr. 
Dargan shows him with marvellous lightness of touch, irony 
and Gallic wit, surveying all centuries, airing thoroughly the 
stuffy house of thought. He convinces us that the incoherences 
and contradictions of this Don Juan des idées et des senti- 
ments result largely from his way of thinking, setting one 
thing against another. 

France was not ashamed of being called a sceptic. On this 
subject Mr. Dargan quotes an interesting passage written - 
by France himself in 1908. “ Sceptic. Yes, they still call me 
a sceptic; and what they intend as an insult I consider a 
compliment. All the masters of French thought—Rabelais, 
Montaigne, Moliére, Voltaire, Renan, have been sceptics. 
And I am their humble pupil. They were often the most 
constructive and courageous of men. They denied only 
negative values. They attacked whatever hinders intelligence 
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and free will... . And after much meditation concerning 
human misery .. . they were possessed by pity and fra- 
ternal love.” 

A friend of Anatole’s, one of the honorary secretaries of 
La Ligue des Droits de PHomme, told me that never had she 
appealed to him in vain to take up his pen on behalf of any 
victim of injustice. Mr. Dargan may perceive a lowering 
of France’s scale of values after 1896, yet he admits 
that throughout this latter period “ he stood on the whole 
and despite all cynicism for enlightenment, for liberalism 
and particularly for social justice.” 

WINIFRED STEPHENS WHALE. 


BRITAIN FACES GERMANY.* 


This is a small but important and timely book. The author, 
long a member of the staff of The Times both in London and 
Berlin, knows the troubled history of post-war Europe better 
than most of our publicists, and he combines extensive know- 
ledge with independent views. His problem is that which 
confronts us all—how to get out of what he calls our appalling 
situation. His analysis is clear and his proposals, whether we 
accept them or not, are precise. The faults committed by the 
victorious allies, and above all by France, are mainly respon- 
sible for the overthrow of democracy in Germany and for the 
coming of men to power with whom it is very difficult and 
disagreeable to deal. Post-war Germany, as he tersely declares, 
is the child of Versailles and of penury. Locarno was as good 
a piece of statesmanship as Versailles was bad, but it came too 
late and it was not followed up. Moreover, its principal 
author passed away before his work was done. “ If Strese- 
mann had lived and had retained his hold upon his country- 
men, it is as certain as anything unprovable can be that the 
Disarmament Conference would have achieved success, at 
least in Europe.” Even after the coming of the Nazis there 
was a chance of settlement ; but it was thrown away, so our 
author believes, by the errors of Sir John Simon and Barthou. 
Mr. Kennedy, however, has no illusions about Hitlerism, 
which he describes in its present form as a manifestation of 
the Hun spirit. Yet the discontent of a rearmed and formid- 
able nation is such a danger to the peace of the world that 

* By A. L. Kennedy. Cape. 
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something must be done. He proposes colonial concessions in 
West Africa, and considers our rearmament programme a 
good start for new negotiations. “ But we must be ready to 
face war if Hitler will not accept a just and honourable 
settlement.” The difficulty is that what might seem sufficient 
to us might well appear radically insufficient to the other side. 


COLONIES: 
The high standard displayed by Chatham House in its 


publications on contemporary questions is more than main- 
tained in its recent Report on the colonial problem. The 
work has been produced by a study group of distinguished 
experts under the chairmanship of Mr. Harold Nicolson, and 
deals as comprehensively with most aspects of the problem as 
a single volume allows. Its object is to set out fairly and 
objectively the main facts of the question and the trend of 
events; and as such it should serve adequately “ as a guide 
to the general reader and as a convenient work of reference 
for the specialist.”” While the Report is not intended to reach 
finite conclusions, approve policies or resolve controversies, 
it is certainly animated by the basic principles of justice to- 
wards non-colonial Powers and towards the subject races. 
They provide the core to a work which has to sift so many 
claims, vested interests and policies which are frequently 
divergent or conflicting. 

The facts relating to the claim for colonies based on the 
need for raw materials are fairly well known and are here 
discussed in some detail. Colonial production of raw materials 
is extremely small, some 3 per cent. of the world total. Of the 
six products, coal, iron, oil, cotton, rubber and copper, 
described by Dr. Goebbels as the “ basic materials of modern 
industrialism,” only rubber approaches a colonial monopoly, 
principally in Malaya and Netherlands India. It is significant 
that the former’s most important customer is not the metro- 
politan country but the United States. While territorial 
control is not by itself a test of access, it may well affect the 
degree of exploitation. The Report fairly points out that 
though certain African territories are only small producers 


“ The Colonial Problem. A Report by a Study Group of Members of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. Oxford University Press (issued under the auspices 
of the Institute). 
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“in very few African countries has there been any effective 
geological survey to indicate potential capacity.” Herr 
Hitler has most recently rested his colonial demands upon 
the food shortage of Germany which cannot remain dependent 
upon the caprice of harvests. But, as the survey points out, 
only an infinitesimal proportion of cereals grown in colonial 
areas are available for export ; on the other hand, tropical 
products, such as tea, coffee, cocoa and non-animal fats, 
“have become practically indispensable in the European 
dietary.” The Report concludes with the generally accepted 
view that the chief difficulty is not of supply but of payment 
in foreign currencies, due to exchange restrictions and funda- 
mentally to the decline in international trade. 

The Report stresses the importance of the “ open door ” 
to colonial markets in satisfying the genuine grievances of all 
non-colonial Powers. An analysis of the position in B. 
mandates leads to the conclusion that the “ open door ”’ is 
there well maintained. While some advantages, as in public 
works contracts, accrue inevitably to the mandatory, “ the 
territories under B. mandate appear to offer reasonably equal 
opportunities over a considerable area of business activity.” 
It is noticeable that in the British Cameroons almost all the 
plantations are controlled from Germany, which supplies 
68-5 per cent. of the mandate’s imports and receives 80 per 
cent. of its exports. The extension to all colonies of the 
mandatory system is a possible solution, but, as is pointed out, 
the practical difficulties of transfer are immense and the 
“open door” can be as well approached through interna- 
tional agreements. It is suggested that reconsideration of the 
Congo Basin Treaties, which has been due since 1932, 
provides an opportunity for extending and widening its 
provisions. For Great Britain and the Netherlands the “ open 
door ” involves “ relatively small concessions” ; but for the 
other colonial Powers it means the abandonment of high 
tariffs. Apart from these difficulties, it is doubtful, as the 
survey shows, whether the “ open door” will satisfy the 
“ Have-not”’ countries. At bottom their demand is for 
exclusive markets, for production within their own currency 
areas; and over all hovers the imponderable factor of 
prestige attached to territorial ownership. 

In its absorption over the international aspect, the public 
is inclined to overlook the native communities themselves, 
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whose interests are treated in this survey as ‘the vital 
aspect” of the whole problem. The Report points to a 
“general advance” in the approach to native government. 
“Naked exploitation is abjured” and there is a general 
acceptance of the idea of trusteeship, implicit in the man- 
datory theory. The survey critically examines such questions 
as native justice, education, health, conditions of labour, 
development of resources and communications, and points 
to the need for more extensive international co-operation. It 
pleads in particular for the adoption of common principles in 
colonial policy. Apart from the fact that local conditions 
must always influence the course of native development, 
there are fundamental divergencies of principle among the 
colonial Powers which are hardly reconcilable. There are 
for example the questions of direct and indirect rule, and of 
the interpretation of the Dual Mandate principle. Above all 
are the contrasting British and French goals of political 
development, autonomy and assimilation. But, as the survey 
shows, co-operation can achieve much in the spheres of 
material and social welfare. 


MORRIS’ AND YEATS AND TOR hae 
SAGA LITERATURE.® 


The scope of Miss Dorothy M. Hoare’s book, The Works 
of Morrts and of Yeats 1n relation to Early Saga Literature, is 
far wider than its title would imply. If it were entitled, 
The Works of Morris and Yeats amd their relation to Early 
Saga Literature, she might get many more readers from 
among the literature loving public who would be liable to 
shun the narrower, specialised subject-matter to be expected 
from the present title of the book. Miss Hoare, in her intro- 
ductory chapter, has an arresting way of characterising the 
Icelandic Sagas which will induce many who have not yet 
done so to read them, a good thing in itself. 

The next chapters discuss the poetical works of Morris 
rather as a whole. Many of the poems are submitted to a 
careful critical analysis and there is no restriction at all toa 
treatment of the sagas. Referring finally to these, however, 
Miss Hoare proves clearly how Morris loses the inspiration and 
vitality of the sagas by his stilted and medieval wording, 

* Cambridge University Press, 1937. 
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by his own particular vision of the whole. The book then 
proceeds to give a concise view of the Irish literary movement, 
touching on the works of Synge, Lady Gregory and the 
others. While naturally paying more attention to the early 
Yeats and his manner of dreamlike writing which brings 
him into a definite line of comparison with Morris, it does 
decidedly offer a great deal more and much that is good 
literary criticism. 

One chapter discusses James Stephens in his more ditect 
interpretation of the old Irish saga. It is the conclusion of 
the book that deserves its title, as it examines fully how 
both Morris and Yeats were attracted strongly by the 
fascination of the old sagas and why. Also why both 
used them in a similar manner. They did not immerse 
themselves, their particular personalities, their ambitions, 
both subjective and objective, in the perfect atmosphere of 
the old saga in order to reproduce as nearly as possible the 
works they were interpreting. But, instead, they reflected their 
own personalities and especial aims, even their own style and 
rhythm in these sagas, thus transforming them as completely 
as did Pope his Homer. Miss Hoare’s explanation of the 
charm exercised in both Morris and Yeats by the old tradi- 
tional sagas is the desire of both poets to escape from the 
harshness of reality, seeing a realisation of their own Utopian 
dreams as put forth in the Icelandic and Irish sagas re- 
spectively. 

Miss Hoare has a clear and very simple way of writing, her 
book is short and to the point and should appeal to a wide 
circle of readers who, ordinarily, might fight shy of that type 
of reading, fearing its possible scientific outlook which in this 
book is not in any way attempted. 


Tek: 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw has composed in Prelude to 1937* a 
short sketch of British and world affairs from the advent of the National 
Government in 1931 up to the abdication, prefaced by a short historical 
introduction. It is valuable to have a connected account of the events 
during these momentous years, and their interpretation by a most 


* Murray. 
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distinguished historian. Professor Hearnshaw writes with great 
vigour, and the almost dogmatic assurance in his writing admits of 
few half-tones and no doubts. His views are strongly expressed as 
when he describes the new Indian constitution as “ an inexpressibly 
dangerous experiment ” or denounces the Anglo-German N aval Treaty 
of 1935 as “‘a most amazing manifestation of political ineptitude.” 
He attributes to Germany, Italy and Japan policies of the most 
extensive aggression. Upon Russia he is hardly less severe; and he 
sees in the Spanish conflict the simple issues of Fascism versus Com- 
munism. The author stresses the eclipse of the League after the 
Abyssinian war, ascribing its “disastrous failure” to the silence of 
Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon at Stresa and particularly to 
M. Laval’s veto upon “ any sanctions likely to be effective.” To secure 
international tranquillity and temperance he argues the necessity for 
an invincible British Empire, an alliance between the great democracies 
and “a firm repression of debilitating disorder.” He denounces the 
strike-weapon in a dispute, however justifiable, as anti-democratic and 
comprehensively deplores the “ peculiar malignity ”’ of the recent 
strikes in this country as well as in France and America. He attacks 
Pacifism and incidentally is sarcastic on the Peace Ballot. Yet Pro- 
fessor Hearnshaw is not reactionary when he looks forwards ultimately 
to the re-establishment of an effective Court of International Justice 
and a reconstituted League. While it is inevitable that some of the 
author’s views will receive emphatic dissent, his book should be 
widely read and much of it receive general acceptance. 
* * * * * 

In the seventh volume of his well-known History of the English Novel,* 
Dr. Ernest A. Baker concluded with the works of Dickens and 
Thackeray, and now in his new volume he turns to “ romanticism in 
the English novel.” It opens naturally with the Brontés and goes on 
to deal in particular with Mrs. Gaskell, Kingsley, George Eliot and 
Meredith. Dr. Baker analyses each in turn, discussing their theoretical 
approach to fiction and the characteristics and contents of their works. 
The reader will certainly appreciate, if he does not always agree with, 
Dr. Baker’s views and conclusions. He may well approve, for example, 
of his comparison of Jane Austen and Mrs. Gaskell and profit from his 
stout defence, or rather explanation, of the genius of Meredith who 
“idealized upon the real” and whose novels might “with a little 
license, be described as a synthesis of Richardson and Fielding.” In 
much of this book, Dr. Baker is, of course, treading well-trodden, and 
often disputed, ground. Perhaps the chief value, and purpose, of this 
work is that it enables the reader to view these great authors as a 
whole, to appreciate their affinities and disparities, their relation to the 


Romantic movement and their general place in the history of English 
literature. 


* Witherby. 
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Before his death in 1932, the late Mr. Paul Cohen-Portheim had 
published in 1930 in Berlin a remarkable sketch of Paris which has now 
been translated into English by Mr. Alan Harris in The Spirit of Paris.* 
This little volume is in many ways a guide by a brilliant impressionist 
writer, and the visitor to the city will be glad of its assistance in appreci- 
ating the “ sights ” and characteristics of Paris and in his search for 
Parisian “life.” As the author points out, the old centres of amusement, 
such as Montmartre, have lost their spontaneity and adopt an artistic 
verisimilitude for the express attraction of foreigners. The visitor and 
all those who know Paris, if only by repute, will appreciate most in 
this sketch Mr. Cohen-Portheim’s attempt to portray all the motley 
hues of Parisian life in a living whole ; this “ vast city of indescribable 
manifoldness which yet forms a unity.” As the great magnet of culture 
it draws to itself and sifts all the varied aspects of human life and art and 
living. Paris, he concludes, “ is the only place where European culture is 
still supreme.”’ In this cosmopolis “ there is the possibility of a fusion 
from which a new world-culture will emerge.” An outstanding feature 
of the book is the collection of 134 photographs by French photo- 
graphers which illustrate in a remarkable degree the subject of the work. 

® * * * * 


Mr. Joseph Baker’s useful and opportune work on The Law of 
Political Uniforms, Public Meetings and Private Armies} will be appre- 
ciated alike by lawyers, organisers of public meetings, and all who are 
alive to the vital issues of public order and freedom of speech and action. 
The law has been recently supplemented by the Public Order Act, 
1936, which prohibits political uniforms and quasi-military organisa- 
tions and vests in the police extensive powers for the control of political 
processions. These far-reaching provisions are discussed with care and 
lucidity by the author, although there are questions, such as the 
definition of political uniforms, which can be settled only by legal 
decision. Mr. Baker also considers at length the general law relating to 
public meetings, rights of assembly, unlawful associations, breaches of 
the peace, rights of speech and other analogous questions. If on some 
points the law remains somewhat uncertain, several important ques- 
tions have been recently resolved, as the author shows, in legal decisions 
which recognise the right of the police, when apprehensive of a breach 
of the peace, to prohibit the holding of a public meeting in a public place 
or to be present when the meeting is to be held on private property. 


* * * * * 


The history of His Majesty’s Bodyguard of the Honourable Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Armst by one of their number, Brigadier-General Harvey 
Kearsley, will be enjoyed particularly by those interested in the history 
of the army and in the growth of royal ceremonial. This exhaustive 
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account is derived largely from official records and a historical summary 
prepared by Lord Foley, who as Captain of the Corps for nearly twenty- 
six years intermittently between 1833 and 1869 restored much of its pres- 
tige as “ the Nearest Guard” to the Sovereign. The Corps was originally 
formed in 1509 by Henry VIII as a Band of fifty Speres or Pensioners. 
In 1670 their numbers were reduced to forty, and in 1834 they received 
their existing name. They attended the King constantly as his 
bodyguard, on and off the field of battle, as for instance with 
Charles I during the Civil War. As late as 1848 the Corps was sum- 
moned to active service, to protect St. James’s Palace from the Chartist 
rioters. Fortunately, perhaps, the day passed off quietly, for only three 
of the Gentlemen-at-Arms had had any military experience at all. The 
Corps has, however, recovered its military character, its members being 
drawn from officers of “long or meritorious service.” Upon all great 
ceremonial occasions, the King is closely attended by his Bodyguard 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms, who add to the dignity of the occasion by their 
superb military bearing and precision. 
* * * * * 

In his latest book, Commonwealth or Anarchy,* Sir John Marriott has 
contributed a valuable historical outline of peace projects propounded 
since the sixteenth century. He begins with Sully’s Grand Dessein, and 
his discussion of the later more important ideas and plans includes 
those of the Abbé Saint-Pierre, Grotius, William Penn, Bentham, 
Kant and Cobden, set against their appropriate historical backgrounds. 
The volume contains a useful sketch of the peace movements and the 
growth of arbitration during the nineteenth century, although the 
celebrated scheme of William Ladd, the American, for an international 
equity tribunal might well have been included. Moreover, in any 
account which is concerned with the history of arbitration, th® great, 
if short-lived, experiment of the Central American Court of Justice, 
1907-17, with its compulsory jurisdiction in all disputes between the 
five republics in Central America deserves some attention. Sir John 
very properly gives much space to the Holy Alliance and the League 
of Nations. His summary of the Covenant and his interpretation of 
the post-war period will be read with much interest. But primarily this 
book is intended as an objective study which will be appreciated 
widely as a historical sketch of the great problem of peaceful change. 

* * * * * 


It is a genuine pleasure to welcome an edition of The Torchbearers 
in a single cheap, well-printed and tastefully bound volume.t For the 
epic of Alfred Noyes cannot be too widely read, both for its outstanding 
poetical merits and for its magnificent theme. To trace the progress of 
our knowledge of the universe was a somewhat hazardous venture for 
a man whose life-work has been in other fields. But the difficulties were 
overcome, and all of us—expert and layman alike—are deep in his debt. 

* Philip Allan & Co. Ltd. t Sheed & Ward. 


